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The S. P. C. A. in New York City handles 
more than 300,000 animals yearly. 
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The Illinois State Department of Agri- 
culture has two full-time employees busy 
with rabies quarantines. 
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Membership in the Illinois Agricultural 
Association now includes approximately 
72,000 farmers in 97 county Farm Bureaus. 
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While a farm work horse, or a brood 
mare, can still be useful with only 50% 
sight, any loss of vision on the part of a 
racing, polo, hunting or riding horse will 
hamper the usefulness of the individual. In 
horses of this type perfect performance re- 
quires perfect sight.—B. J. Errington. 
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Masticatory function is the main factor 
determining dental and oral development. 
It controls growth processes and when prop- 
erly used, helps maintain the teeth and 
arches in a normal, healthy state. On the 
other hand, abuse or disuse of the mastica- 
tory apparatus is one of the most important, 
if not the most important, etiological factor 
contributing to abnormal growth of the jaws 
and teeth and influencing their improper 
anatomic and functional development. — 
Meyer Klatsky, in Amer. Jnl. of Orthrodon- 
tics and Oral Surgery. 


The daily home deliveries of milk by the 
Bowman and Borden companies of Chicago 
fell from an average of 596,187 in 1930 to an 
average of 307,968 for the first three months 
of 1940, or 48.4%. Store and milk-depot sales 
account for the loss in doorstep deliveries. 
Doorstep delivery cost four cents per quart 
of milk delivered in Chicago, store delivery 
one cent. 

Milk produced by cows fed grass silage has 
characteristics very similar to milk produced 
by cows on pasture. The increased carotene 
content with its higher yellow color means 
more vitamin A in the winter when it is most 
needed. The improved keeping quality of 
high carotene milk is due to the antioxidiz- 
ing property of carotene. Better flavor, color 
and food value should improve sales. 
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The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture States— 

The 1940 spring pig crop was 8% smaller 
than a year ago. The 1940 fall pig crop may 
be 12% smaller than last year. These de- 
creases will result in a reduction of slaughter 
supplies during the 1940-41 hog marketing 
year starting October 1. 

The 1940 lamb crop was the largest on 
record. The crop estimated at 32,729,000 
head, was 3% larger than last year, 2% 
larger than the previous record crop of 1938 
and 9% larger than the 10-year average. 
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The medical and hospital care of Ameri- 
can merchant seamen was the first and for 
a long time the only function of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. The first permanent 
hospital erected by this service was built in 
Boston in 1803. It is believed to be the 
fourth public hospital erected in the United 
States. Until recently the U. S. Public Health 
Service was known as the U. S. Marine 
Hospital Service. 
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New Dog Magazine 

Dogs International is the latest addition 
to the long list of magazines devoted to 
“that bond of attachment and understand- 
ing, priceless beyond estimation,” which ex- 
ists between man and his dog, and other 
matters concerned with pets. The new 
magazine is published at Harrisburg, Pa. 
The editor, James Walter Trullinger, for- 
merly conducted a dog column in the Eve- 
ning News (Harrisburg) and has judged at 
many leading dog shows. The magazine will 
appear monthly. 
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Ivy Poisoning Antidote 

An alkaline vanishing cream consisting of 
stearic acid (triple pressed) 200gm, potas- 
sium hydroxide (sticks) 14gm, water 800cc, 
alcohol (90%) 40cc, with 5gm of sodium 
perborate added to each 50gm of this mix- 
ture, is an effective preventive against 
poison ivy dermatitis. It should be well 
rubbed into the skin of the arms and face of 
workers before exposure to poison ivy. This 
procedure leaves a deposit of the powdered 
oxidant on the skin. 

The protective cream should be allowed to 
remain on until the noon hour, when it 
should be removed by washing with soap 
and water; this will emulsify the vanishing 
cream in the pores of the skin and wash 
away from within outward whatever toxin 
may be in them. The cream should be reap- 
plied after the lunch hour and again washed 
off in the evening when work is over. 

This vanishing cream should be freshly 
prepared at least once in two weeks to avoid 
deterioration. However, the cream used in 
experiments testing its efficacy was slightly 
discolored but still active after one month.— 
Public Health Reports 55:30. 
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New York's Dogs 

A million and thirty-two thousand dollars 
were collected on dog license fees in the 
State of New York in 1939. Incidentally, 
there were 1,142 kennel licenses issued in the 
state for the year, and a recent census of 
licensed dogs gives the total as 510,136— 
Dog News. 
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FIRST PATIENT TO RECEIVE PASTEUR 
TREATMENT DIES 


Joseph Meister, one of the famous characters of 
Paris because as a boy of nine in 1885 he was the 
first human subject on whom Louis Pasteur tried his 
anti-rabies vaccine, died June 23rd or 24th last. News 
of his death was only recently made public. 

Meister became a laboratory employee and was 
for the last 26 years concierge at the Pasteur Insti- 
tute. A few years ago he was offered a part in the 
production of the motion picture “The Life of Louis 
Pasteur.” but declined the offer on the grounds that 
the Institute needed his services. 

In an indirect way Meister was a victim of the 
wild stampede from Paris as the German troops ap- 
proached the city in the latter days of the “Battle 
of France.” Against their wishes Meister insisted that 
his wife and their two daughters should leave Paris. 
No word came from them afterward but only stories 
of the terrible plight of the refugees. Becoming con- 
vinced that they were dead and considering himself 
responsible, Meister is believed to have committed 
suicide. His family, turning back after a few days. 
returned to Paris on June 24th and on entering the 
porter’s lodge discovered his body. 

Meister had been photographed thousands of 
times by tourists. The above halftone was made 
from such a photograph, taken when in 1938 a party 
of American veterinarians en route to the XIII Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress visited the Pasteur 
Institute. 
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Treatment with a synthetic adrenal 
gland hormone for preventing dangerous 
shock during and after operations has keen 
developed by Dr. David Perla, of Montefiore 
Hospital, New York. He reports striking 
benefits in 14 cases in which the treatment 
was used on patients considered poor sur- 
gical risks because weakened from serious 
chronic illnesses such as cancer and tuber- 
culosis. The new treatment seems to point 
the way to safer surgical operations and 
speedier recovery from them, especially for 
debilitated patients. 
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Human Guinea Pigs in 1802 


Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse (1754-1846), 
Professor of Theory and Practice of Physic 
in the medical school of Harvard Univer- 
sity from 1783 to 1812, must be credited 
with the introduction of smallpox vacci- 
nation in the United States. In June, 1800, 
he received some cowpox matter from Eng- 
land and vaccinated his five-year-old son 
Daniel, and later the remainder of his 
family and household servants, and be- 
came an ardent advocate of vaccination. 
Boston physicians and the Boston health 
department, however, did not take kindly 
to it, and its use might have been long de- 
layed but for the powerful support of Vice- 
President Thomas Jefferson. 

By 1802, Waterhouse and Jefferson, then 
President, had enlisted sufficient support 
to induce the Boston health department to 
undertake a controlled experiment to de- 
termine the efficacy and harmlessness of 
smallpox vaccination. Thirteen boys were 
vaccinated and later confined with two 
controls on Noddle’s Island in Boston Har- 
bor and inoculated with fresh smallpox 
matter. Ten physicians were appointed to 
observe the experiment and make an of- 
ficial report of it. The vaccinated boys re- 
mained well, the controls developed the 
disease. The experiment was _ repeated, 
using 19 vaccinated and again two controls, 
with the same result. In their report the 
physicians stated that the “experiment es- 
tablished beyond dispute the value of cow- 
pox vaccination as a protection against 
smallpox.” 


Veterinary Faculty Additions at 
Texas A. & M. 
Appointment of Dr. Russell L. Mundhenk, 
D.V.M., to be head of the department of 
veterinary anatomy in the School of Veter- 
inary Medicine in the Texas A. & M. College, 


R. L. Mundhenk, Professor of Comparative Anatomy. 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station 


has been announced by Dean R. P. Mar- 
steller. At the same time Doctor Marsteller 
announced the appointment of three addi- 
tional veterinarians to the teaching staff. 

Dr. Mundhenk, a graduate of Ohio State 
University in 1916, has been professor of 
veterinary anatomy, histology and embry- 
ology at Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
since 1936 and prior to that time held other 
teaching and research posts. He served in 
the World War and was discharged as a 
Lieutenant Colonel. 

Dr. George C. Rich, D.V.M., Austin, Tex., 
a graduate of Texas A. & M. College in 1936, 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
veterinary medicine and surgery. He will 
dispose of his practice to take up his duties 
at the college with the opening of school 
next month. 

Dr. W. William Armistead, D.V.M., Hous- 
ton, Tex., a graduate of the Texas A. & M. 
College in 1938, will give up his practice in 
Dallas to return to his alma mater as in- 
structor in veterinary medicine, surgery and 
clinics, and Dr. Harold E. Redmond, D.V.M., 
Luling Foundation, and graduate of Texas 
A. & M. in 1939, will assume the post of 
instructor, teaching the same subjects as 
Dr. Armistead. 
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The Washington Meeting of the A.V.M.A. 


A wreath is placed on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the presence of a military guard of honor and 
several hundred spectators 


E 77th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association, held 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
August 26-30, 1940, was an outstanding suc- 
cess even among the long list of successful 
meetings held by this Association. The large 
Committee on Local Arrangements, under 
the chairmanship of Chief Mohler, func- 
tioned smoothly and efficiently. The close 
cooperation between the Executive Secre- 
tary and the Chairman of the Committee on 
Local Arrangements produced heretofore un- 
attained excellence in the scientific pro- 
gram, the entertainment features and the 
exhibits, both educational and commercial. 
The hotel facilities were adequate and the 
weather cool, though rainy. All this com- 
bined to make the meeting pleasant, enjoy- 
able and instructive for all who attended. 
The attendance broke all records, the reg- 
istration reaching almost 2,000, not counting 
children. A registration of 1841, including 
children, at Columbus (1936) was the larg- 
est attendance at any previous meeting. 
One thousand and thirty-six tickets were 
sold for the banquet, which also sets a 
record in attendance for such functions. 
H. W. Jakeman, Boston, manager of the 
New England branch of the Allied Labora- 
tories, Inc., and former chairman of the 
Executive Board of the A. V. M. A., was 
chosen president-elect. 


The vice-presidents elected are: Claude 
H. Case, Akron, Ohio, 1st Vice-President; 
James D. Grossman, Columbus, Ohio, 2nd 
Vice-President; Seymour Hadwen, Toronto, 
Ont., 3rd Vice-President; Col. Jos. F. Crosby, 
Washington, D. C., 4th Vice-President; and 
W. J. Butler, Helena, Mont., 5th Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

John G. Hardenbergh of the Walker-Gor- 
don Laboratories Company, Plainsboro, N. 
J., was employed for the office of Executive 
Secretary, beginning January ist next. 

L. A. Merillat, present Executive Secre- 
tary, was selected for editor of the official 
publications. He will take over this work 
January Ist. 

It was decided that the Association start 
a new Journal—American Journal of Veteri- 
nary Research. 

San Francisco was selected for the 1942 
meeting. As decided last year, the 1941 
meeting will be held in Indianapolis. 

The dog food testing program will be con- 
tinued under the direction of the Board of 
Governors. 

The attitude of the Association toward 
rabies vaccination remains unchanged. Spe- 
cifically it is: 

1. While there is disagreement between emi- 
nently qualified scientists as to the immuniz- 


ing value of rabies vaccine, the A.V.M.A. rec- 
ommends to the public that compulsory an- 





The wreath in place. Left to right: Dr. A. E. Wight, Dr. Cassius Way, Lt. Col. James R. Sperry, Dr. H. W. 
Jakeman, Dr. John R. Mohler 


nual vaccination should not be relied upon for 
the solution of the rabies problem. The Asso- 
ciation recommends that this disease can be 
checked and eradicated by instituting and en- 
forcing measures to keep all dogs under con- 
trol and eliminate ownerless strays. 

2. That we should have a national law giv- 
ing the dog a status equal with other live- 
stock. 

3. That a national governmental agency, 
preferably the Bureau of Animal Industry— 
for it is the only national agency capable of 
doing the job—should, in cooperation with 
approved and accredited veterinary practi- 
tioners in this country, be charged with cor- 
relating a cooperative Federal-State plan for 
the eradication of the disease. 

4. There should be uniform compulsory laws 
capable of State and Municipal enforcement 
designed for: (A) The humane destruction of 
all stray and ownerless dogs. (B) The licens- 
ing, identification, establishment of ownership 
and control of all other dogs. (C) Promoting 
an intensive educational campaign among all 
factors of Society: professional, regulatory, dog 
owners, dog writers and the public at large, 
regarding the control of dogs with reference 
to the spread of rabies. (D) Compulsory noti- 
fication by owners as well as veterinarians of 
any cases of the disease; suspects to be effec- 
tively quarantined and destroyed as soon as 
positive diagnosis is made. (E) A six months 
quarantine for all dogs imported. 

The vote in favor of the adoption of this 


policy on rabies stood at 57 to 43 in the 
House of Representatives. 

A trend in A. V. M. A. affairs that is giving 
not a few of the members concern is the vast 


I. F. Huddleson 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Doctor Huddleson received the International Veter- 
inary Congress Award for 1940, an award conferred 
each year by the A. V. M. A. on the veterinarian 
judged to have rendered the most meritorious serv- 
ice to Veterinary Science during that period 
amount of publicity veterinary service to pet 
animals is receiving. The prolonged discus- 
sion of rabies and the large number of news- 
paper releases on the subject furnished by 
the Association’s publicity service, the pub- 
licity given the dog food testing program 
and other matters pertaining to small ani- 
mals, will, it is feared, instill in the public 





A portion of the veterinarians and other visitors watching the wreath-laying ceremony. Dr. W. J. Butler, 
State Veterinary Surgeon, Montana, will be recognized at the extreme right. Many other well-known vet- 
erinarians can be recognized by those whose vision is good 


consciousness a view that the veterinary 
profession is rendering a superior service 


I. E. Newsom, Dean, Division of Veterinary Medicine, 
Colorado State College, Fort Collins, Chairman of the 
Executive Board, A. V. M. A. 


but that it is wholly or principally confined 
to dogs and other pets. 


A big majority of state legislators are 
from rural districts, interested far more in 
veterinary service for our food producing 
animals and work animals, than for pets. 
It is feared that they may soon begin to ask 
the deans of veterinary colleges and those 
engaged in veterinary research just why 
they should have appropriations for the 
study of diseases of food producing animals 
when the veterinary profession itself seems 
uninterested in the practical application of 
the information that may be developed. 

It is thought that the A. V. M. A., being a 
national association and a majority of its 
members being engaged in a conservation 
service for our food animals and further, 
since a large majority of our population are 
far more interested in animals as a source 
of food than as pets, that this lesser service 
should not be stressed almost to the exclu- 
sion of the greater; that the publicity pro- 
gram should be balanced better. Otherwise 
there is danger that it will weaken the sup- 
port of the whole veterinary structure. Vet- 
erinarians who have had experience in 
attempting to procure veterinary practice 
laws from state legislatures realize acutely 
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Nine former presidents attended the Washington meeting. This photo, taken on the last day of the meeting 
(after the new president had been installed) includes all but Chief Mohler (1912-13), who was absent at the 
time on official business. Standing, left to right: Cassius Way (1939-40), H. D. Bergman (1938-39), O. V. 
Brumley (1937-38), J. C. Flynn (1935-36). Seated: Reuben Hilty (1927-28), R. S. MacKellar Sr. (1934-35), T. A. 
Sigler (1926-27) and L. A. Merillat (1924-25). This 


is thought to be the largest number of “ex's” to have 





how little interest rural legislators (and they 
are in the large majority) take in any vet- 


Dr. George W. Gillie, M. C. 


erinary service for other than the productive 
farm animals. 

There was no tendency in the program of 
the meeting to minimize the importance of 
veterinary service for the food producing 
animals, or to overemphasize this service for 
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pets; only in the publicity given it did this 
occur. 

The meeting opened with an impressive 
ceremony at the Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier in Arlington National Cemetery, where 
a wreath was placed on the Tomb by Dr. 
Cassius Way, president of the association, 
in the presence of a military guard of honor 
and 500 or more members of the Association 
who had gathered in a drizzling rain for the 
ceremony; a good attendance considering 
that the meeting did not open formally until 
the following day. 

In his response to the address of welcome 
at the official opening of the meeting, Tues- 
day, Dr. Geo. W. Gillie, member of the House 
of Representatives from Indiana, struck a 
military preparedness note, which was no- 
ticeable throughout the meeting. Doctor 
Gillie said, in part: 

“As we are welcomed by Commissioner 
Young, here in the beautiful Capital of our 
great Republic, events of the utmost signifi- 
cance to the National Welfare are transpir- 
ing in the legislative halls only a few blocks 
away. While all Europe is engaged in mighty 
conflict, and America is confronted with 
crisis after crisis, our Congress each day is 
struggling with momentous problems of Pre- 
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DISTINGUISHED PARASITOLOGISTS 
Left to right: H. L. Van Volkenberg, Texas A. & M. College, College Station; E. W. Price, Zoological Division, 
B. A. I., Washington, D. C.: D. W. Baker, New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca; Gerard Dikmans, 
Zoological Division, B. A. I., Washington, D. C. 


paredness and Defense. As a Member of 
Congress, I extend a warm and cordial in- 
vitation to all delegates and their families 
to visit us this week on Capitol Hill. Your 
respective Congressmen and Senators will 
be happy to have you as their guests in the 
galleries at all times. 

“Meeting as we are here today in a his- 
toric setting, under historic circumstances— 
with the whole Nation united in a vast 
national defense effort—it seems fitting that 
we should comment briefly on the important 
réle that members of our profession are 
playing—and will continue to play—in this 
great effort. 

“So much attention has been focused on 
mechanized war machines and the “blitz- 
krieg” methods of Adolph Hitler in recent 
months, that the average citizen has been 
led to believe that there is no need for ani- 
mals in modern warfare. The popular idea 
is that ‘war horses” are a thing of the past. 

“We, of course, know that this is not true. 
Reports indicate that the German Army 
used approximately 200,000 horses and mules 
in their Polish campaign, and many, many 
more than this in their invasion of Bel- 
gium and France. Thus we see that horses 
are still of the greatest importance, even in 
today’s stream-lined wars. 

“To meet the requirements of our rapidly- 
expanding Army, and for service in time of 
war, the Army has in its reserve a fine group 
of 1,500 veterinary reserve officers. The Na- 


tional Guard likewise has its veterinary of- 
ficers and enlisted personnel. 
“In addition to its care of Army animals 


John G. Hardenbergh. 

Plainsboro, N. J., Exec- 

utive Secretary (after 

January 1, 1940) of the 
A. V. M. A. 


—and of equal importance—the Veterinary 
Corps conducts a well-developed and effi- 
cient system of inspection of meats, meat- 
food, and dairy products. This service is of 
the utmost importance. In the first place, it 
insures a safe food supply, thus protecting 
the health of troops. Secondly, the inspec- 
tion for quality protects the financial inter- 
ests of the Government. 

“The Army Veterinary Corps also main- 
tains an efficient laboratory service which 
conducts examinations necessary in con- 
nection with the diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention of animal diseases and the in- 
spection of food products. Veterinary re- 
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EX-KANSANS 
Left to right: R. H. Wilson, Parke, Davis & Co., Rochester, Mich.; N. S. Mayo, Highland Park, Ill: J. B. 
Gingery, Muscatine, Ia.; R. R. Birch, New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca. All are former students 
or faculty members of the Kensas State College 


search work also is conducted in these lab- 
oratories. This work has resulted in a num- 
ber of highly important scientific discoveries 
of great practical value not only to the Army 
but to civilians as well. Several of these dis- 


Chief Mohler, Chairman, Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements 


coveries have been accorded world-wide rec- 
ognition. 

“At the Army Medical Center, just a short 
distance from here, the Veterinary Corps 
has one of the finest veterinary schools to 
be found anywhere. In addition to giving 
post-graduate instruction to veterinary of- 
ficers, the school trains veterinary enlisted 
personnel as well. Further, there are manu- 
factured in the laboratories of this school 
many diagnostic agents and vaccines. 

“The Army Veterinary Corps of today is a 
well-trained efficient organization, render- 
ing a needed service, and is fully qualified to 
perform its mission under conditions of 
peace or war. It is through this corps, its 
reserve and the National Guard, that mem- 
bers of our profession will contribute the 
most towards our National Defense. Let us 
serve notice at this convention that we are 
ready and willing to make whatever sacri- 
fices are needed to make America secure 
from attack!” 

Educational Exhibits 

Scientific exhibits, an important feature 
of most meetings of scientific associations, 
have received scant attention at A. V. M. A. 
meetings. An attempt to have a scientific or 








A Section of the Educational Exhibit of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


educational exhibit was made for the first 
time at the Chicago meeting (1933). It was 
but moderately successful and since then 


A. S. Deming (left), B. A. L., Washington, D. C.: W. C. 
Dendinger, B. A. I., Atlanta, Ga., and Wm. M. Mohler, 

Pathological Division, B. A. I., Washington, D. C. 
the project has been carried out in a desul- 
tory fashion. However, at the Washington 
meeting, this part of the program got away 
to a good start. It was limited to a single 
feature—the participation of veterinarians 
in the Federal government. 

War Department—The Veterinary Corps 
of the army presented a display 25 feet long, 
the central feature of which was a diorama 
portraying methods of handling horses used 
in the United States Army in warfare. Other 
portions of the exhibit included gas masks 
for horses, together with photographs show- 
ing them in proper position on the animal. 
There was also veterinary-pack and veteri- 


nary-dispensing equipment. Still another 
portion of this unit portrayed the Army Vet- 
erinary School and its training activities. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry presented 
a large central feature “Science Marches On” 
showing a series of milestones, each depict- 
ing an outstanding piece of successful re- 
search work or a noteworthy service activity. 
Among the milestones were those dealing 
with the eradication of live stock pests and 
diseases. Typical services such as federal 
meat. inspection, supervision of live stock 
transportation, and certification of imported 
purebred live stock were depicted. This fea- 
ture also contained a display case of scien- 
tific equipment. Supplementing this central 
feature were additional units portraying 
various lines of the Bureau’s work. The dis- 
play included equipment used in artificial 
insemination. 

The effect of various nutritional deficien- 
cies on the health and growth of live stock 
was illustrated by enlarged photographs, ac- 
companied by statements of the cause and 
means of preventing the abnormalities 
shown. 

The growing importance of poultry in the 
veterinary field was shown by an exhibit on 
the National Poultry Improvement Plan in 
which control of pullorum disease is an im- 
portant part. Whereas about 2,000,000 birds 
were tested for this disease in 1936, testing 





A Section of the Educational Exhibit of the Veterinary Corps, U. S. Army 


operations for the last year involved 6,500,- 
000 birds. 

The extent of federal meat inspection was 
shown by a globe encircled two and one-half 
times by a procession of food animals. This 
display, representing the annual slaughter 
of federally inspected live stock, contained 
also facts and figures on the economy of in- 
spection, quantities of meat and related 
products prepared under inspection, and 
other features of the service. Wax models of 
diseased tissue observed in the course of 
inspection were an additional feature. 

The Bureau likewise offered charts on the 
use of two valuable new drugs—phenothia- 
zine and barium antimony] tartrate—for the 
removal of parasites from live stock, includ- 
ing poultry. Other units of the exhibit con- 
sisted of scientific apparatus, maps, models, 
preserved tissues, photographs, lantern 
slides projected automatically, and diagrams 
of procedures illustrating advances in vet- 
erinary science. 

There was also a large map of Beltsville 
Research Center, Beltsville, Md., where nu- 
merous lines of veterinary and live stock 
research are conducted. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Engineering presented a display of biological 
specimens mounted in crystal-like metha- 
crylate plastic. This exhibit portrayed an 


advance in exhibit technique that has re- 
ceived much favorable comment when 
shown to other scientific bodies. 


Lt. Col. Raymond Randall (left), and Capt. Don L. 
Deane, Army Veterinary Corps, Washington, D. C. 


The Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine presented a large exhibit fea- 
turing screwworms and other blowflies, the 
larvae of which live in open injuries, cause 
losses amounting to from 5 to 10 million 
dollars annually and affect all classes of 
live stock and wildlife, and occasionally at- 
tack man. These insects constitute one of the 
principal problems in the economical pro- 
duction of domestic animals in one of the 
largest range live stock sections of the 
United States. The insect is strongly migra- 
tory, spreading each year from restricted 
areas in south ‘Texas and southern Arizona 
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A Section of the Educational Exhibit of the Veterinary Corps, U. S. Army, showing gas masks for horses, 


veterinary-pack and veterinary-dispensing equipment 


and Florida to some 15 or 20 States to the 
north. A series of colored bromide enlarge- 
ments illustrating different types of wounds 
infested by screwworms, the life cycle of the 
pest, and the recommended methods of 
treating with benzol and diphenylamine 
were shown. Samples of the materials rec- 
ommended for screwworm case treatments 
were also shown. 

The American dog tick is the carrier of 
Rocky Mountain fever in the eastern United 
States. A diorama was presented showing 
the host relationships of farm animals, 
meadow mice, and man to the different 
stages in the life cycle of the tick. Control 
procedure is indicated by a destruction of 
the larval host which is meadow mice. A 
map showing the distribution of Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever and of the two prin- 
cipal vectors, Dermacentor variabilis and D. 
andersoni, as well as some colored bromide 
enlargements illustrating the tick and its 
host were also presented. 

The brown dog tick is an important pest 
of dogs and is the carrier of canine piro- 
plasmosis. It seldom attaches to any other 


animal than dogs and has been spreading to 
new localities. The tick is essentially a do- 
mestic species, not occurring in the woods 
or open country but concentrated about 
where dogs are kept. The exhibit was illus- 
trated with an approved dog kennel, dog- 
dipping vat, colored enlargements of the 
tick, and some of the veterinary equipment 
which is recommended in the control of the 
pest. 

Riker mounts of the various stages of both 
ticks were presented, and an especial effort 
was made to show how the brown dog tick is 
essentially a house and kennel pest not at- 
tacking man, while the American dog tick 
is essentially a wood tick and does not breed 
in kennels or around houses. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service pre- 
sented a dressed: poultry inspection exhibit 
to show the work that is being done by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in the in- 
spection of poultry and poultry food prod- 
ucts for condition and wholesomeness. In 
States where the service is rendered, it is 
provided in cooperation with the various 
State departments of agriculture. It is avail- 
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Left to right: M. R. Blackstock, Spartanburg, S. C., President of the South Carolina Association of Veter- 

inarians; I. E. Newsom, Fort Collins, Colo., Dean of the Division of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado State 

College: Reader's guess; and B. T. Simms, Director, Regional Animal Disease Research Laboratory, Auburn, 
Ala. 


able upon application to those who will pro- 
vide proper facilities and bear the costs of 
the inspection. 

The inspection of dressed poultry is not 
required by Federal law. Nevertheless, there 
are now 47 establishments in the United 
States in which inspected poultry products 
are being packed. About one-half of these 
establishments are factories in which in- 
spected poultry and poultry food products 
are canned. A few of the canned products 
produced in these plants were shown in the 
exhibit. There are also approximately an 
equal number of establishments in which 
poultry is inspected and prepared for sale, 
as full-drawn, ready-to-cook poultry. Eight 
new plants have made application for the 
inspection service on poultry and poultry 
products within the past year. All post-mor- 
tem inspections are made by veterinarians. 
Forty-five veterinarians are employed by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service for this 
work. 

The Bureau of Dairy Industry sponsored 
an exhibit unit which presented photographs 
of cross sections of normal and abnormal 
udder tissues. The influence of injuries or 
severe infection on functioning udders was 
likewise illustrated. 

Federal Security Agency—The Food and 
Drug Administration’s exhibit dealt with 
veterinary remedies, sterility tests of sutures 
and gauze bandages, and vitamin tests of 
cod-liver oil. 


The exhibit consisted of five panels accom- 
panied by related items and literature. The 
panels were entitled “Veterinary Pharmaceuti- 
cals,” “Vitamin D,” “Germ Free,” “Reports,” 


H. E. Moskey, Food and Drug Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


and “The Law.” The exhibit as a whole illus- 
trated the efforts of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to keep misbranded or adulterated 
veterinary pharmaceuticals out of interstate 
channels in connection with the enforcement 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
The protection afforded to the veterinary pro- 
fession was emiphasized by showing the work 
carried on by this Administration in its bac- 
teriological, pharmacological, and vitamin lab- 
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Doctor Wight was born at Medfield, 
Mass., April 14, 1876, attending Medfield 
High School three agg Dean th yp sm A 
Franklin, Mass., two and entered 
Harvard Veterinary College. in 1894, grad- 
uating in 1897. A summary of his activities 
since that time includes: general practice 
in Medfield and vicinity until appointed in 
the Meat Inspection service of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Boston, Mass., December 15, 
1898; assigned to foot-and-mouth disease 
work, Boston, in February, 1903; trans- 
ferred to scabies eradication work in South 
Dakota and North Dakota in October, 1903; 
returned to the Meat Inspection service at 
Boston in September, 1906; transferred to 
Tick Eradication work in May, 1908, with 
headquarters at Raleigh, N. C.; transferred 
to foot-and-mouth disease eradication at 
Danville, Pa., in October, 1908; transferred 
to the position of inspector in charge of 
Tick Eradication work in the States of Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and Missouri, with head- 
quarters at Newport, Ark., in June, 1909, 
headquarters for this work being changed 
to Little Rock, Ark., in March, 1910; trans- 
ferred to the Tuberculosis Eradication Divi- 
sion, Washington, D. C., in December, 1917, 
and succeeded the late John A. Kiernan as 
Chief of that Division in February, 1928, 
which position he still occupies. 

Doctor Wight is a member of the U. S. 
Livestock Sanitary Association, which he 
served as president during 1930, of the 
National Association of Bureau of Animal 
Industry Veterinarians, and of the District 
of Columbia Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. He has been a member of the A. V. 


Alexander E. Wight. Washington, D. C., President, American M. A. since 1913. 
Veterinary Medical Association 





oratories. Photographic illustrations showed 
steps in the vitamin D assays for poultry cod- 
liver oil. Regulatory work on ampuls, sutures, 
cotton and gauze items was also shown. 
Pharmacological work on posterior pituitary 
solutions, digitalis, and the effects of thyroid 
glandular preparations was illustrated by 
photographs. Two panels describing the law 
and illustrating available Administration re- 
ports, together with a supply of “Consumer 
Protection” pamphlets rounded out the exhibit. 


Interior Department—The newly organ- 
ized Fish and Wildlife Service, which now 
includes the former Bureau of Biological 
Survey, offered a series of illustrations, auto- 
matically projected, portraying abnormali- 
ties observed in wild animals and birds. 


Federal Trade Commission—The Commis- 
sion distributed a brochure of its duties and 
procedures. 
Motion Picture Programs — As an addi- Ward Giltner, Dean of the Division of 


tional attraction motion-picture programs = ge ices =— 
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MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


L. J. Allen, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


on veterinary and related subjects were 
shown. 


Scientific and Clinic Programs 
The scientific program was interrupted 
Thursday afternoon for a boat trip on the 
Potomac River to Mount Vernon. Practi- 
cally everyone in attendance took this trip, 
always an interesting one, but on this occa- 


Edwin J. Frick, Manhattan, Kans., Professor of Vet- 
erinary Medicine and Surgery and Director of the 
Clinic, Kansas State College 


sion somewhat handicapped by unfavorable 
weather. 
The clinic, which lasted all day Friday, 


Wm. E. Cotton, Auburn, 
Ala. 


the last day of the meeting, consisted largely 
of demonstrations and was held in three 
sections, at the headquarters hotel (May- 


Adolph Eichhorn, Beltsville, Md., Associate Chair- 
man, Committee on Local Arrangements, host to the 
Beltsville party 


flower), at the veterinary hospital at Fort 
Meyer and at the Bureau of Animal Industry 
Research Station, Beltsville, Maryland. The 
latter was really a tour of inspection made 
Friday afternoon to the Government’s 13,000 
acre tract near Washington where many of 
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The Mount Vernon, with practically all in attendance at the meeting on board for the trip down the Potomac 
from Washington to Mount Vernon 


various research problems in animal life and 
disease are studied. 

Being “getaway” day after a very full 
week, it was estimated that not more than 
150 would make the trip, but 11 loaded 
buses and, in addition, over 100 privately 
owned automobiles drove into the Center, 


= 


% 


be . 


DISCUSSING A. V. M. A. POLITICS 


L. H. LaFond (left), Detroit, Mich., and Cliff D. 
Carpenter, Allied Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


making a total of approximately 600 pres- 
ent and taxing the resourcefulness of the 
local committee to handle the crowd. 

On arrival at the Center the ladies were 
given a two-hour tour over this vast acre- 
age, viewing the flowers of the Horticulture 
station and the silver fur foxes at the Wild 


Life unit. The men were separated into 
groups and were escorted in turn to the 
Dairy Bureau unit for a lecture on normal 
and diseased udders, to the Animal Nutri- 
tion unit for a movie and demonstrations 
of vitamin deficiencies, to the Zoological 
unit for demonstrations in parasitic dis- 
eases, and last to the Animal Disease Sta- 
tion where demonstrations and exhibitions 
were given on Brucella antigen production, 
mastitis of cows, swine erysipelas, anaplas- 
mosis, periodic ophthalmia, infectious ane- 
mia and artificial insemination. 

At 5 p.m., all business having been con- 
cluded, the entire assembly gathered for 
refreshments at the residence of Dr. Adolph 
Eichhorn, Director of the Animal Disease 
Station. This proved to be a splendid social 
climax to the convention. 

As was to be expected of a meeting held 
in the national capital, veterinarians in gov- 
ernment employ—U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, War Department, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, Public Health Service and other 
federal services—contributed largely to the 
program and were active on committees 
under the direction of Dr. John R. Mohler, 
chairman of the Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements. Altogether more than a score 
of veterinarians from the Department of 
Agriculture alone participated in the meet- 
ing. 

Abstracts of the more important discus- 
sions presented at the meeting follow. In 
some instances the titles are shortened. 
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On the placid Potomac—Maryland shore in the background 


Veterinary Service of a State’ 


Uniformly well-organized state veterinary 
service in every state in the Union is neces- 
sary for the highest efficiency in live stock 
disease control. The following provisions 
are recommended in establishing a state 
veterinary service; they are in force at 
present in Montana, with some modifica- 
tions due to local conditions, and have been 
found workable. 

The state sanitary service should be a 
separate department, not a subdivision 
the department of agriculture, since 
practice agriculturists are not versed 
preventive veterinary medicine and have i 
many instances done much to retard its 
progress. Executive authority should be 
vested in a live stock sanitary board of six 
members, of whom at least two are veter- 
inarians and two live stock men. This board 
should appoint the state veterinarian, who 
would also act as the executive officer and 
secretary of the board. The state veterin- 
arian in turn would appoint inspectors, 
deputy state veterinarians, and such other 
assistants as necessary. They should be full- 
time employees under civil service regula- 
tions. 


1 Abstract of a paper presented by W. J. Butler, D.V.M.. 
tate Veterinary Surgeon and Executive Officer, Montana 
Live Stock Sanitary Board, Helena, Mont., at the 77th 
Annual Meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation, Washington, D. C., August 26-30, 1940. 


The live stock sanitary board should have 
the following powers: (1) To supervise and 
control the actions of the state veterinarian 
and his assistants and other employees. -(2) 
To remove them from office after a fair 
hearing has sustained charges of unfitness. 
(3) To supervise the sanitary conditions of 
live stock, with authority to promulgate 
rules and regulations for the control of dis- 
ease, in this connection having jurisdiction 
not only over live stock but also over other 
animals, feeds, vehicles or other agencies 
in so far as the latter are found or reason- 


The hardworking Executive Secretary relaxes a bit 
on the boat trip to Mount Vernon 
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Arrived at Mount Vernon, many of the veterinarians and more of their wives line up for a trip through the 
home of the first president of the United States 


ably suspected of being carriers of a disease 
transmissible to live stock. (4) To investi- 


R. L. Anderes, Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc., 

Kansas City, Mo., in a familiar pose at Mount 

Vernon. Only one worse camera addict than Doctor 
Anderes attended the meeting 


gate disease and other subjects relating to 
prevention and control of live stock dis- 
eases, and to this end to have authority to 
establish and maintain a laboratory and to 
make biological products when necessary. 
(5) To supervise the importation of live 
stock and of media of live stock disease into 
the state, in order to prevent the introduc- 
tion of live stock diseases, and to have the 
authority to inspect, test, quarantine, and 
order and supervise treatment of animals 
or disease-carrying media for this purpose. 
(6) To supervise meat inspection and the 
production and distribution of milk and 
milk products. (7) To supervise foods used 
for live stock and prophylactic or curative 
agents for the treatment of live stock dis- 
eases. (8) To condemn live stock and prop- 
erty under due process of law. (9) To 
indemnify owners of live stock or property 
destroyed by order of the board. (10) To 
be invested with adequate police powers. 

In general, the state veterinarian would 
be invested with full powers to act for the 
board along all these lines; but he would be 
required to report periodically to the board 
and would be directly answerable to it for 
his actions. 


In Montana, the state veterinary sur- 
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In the flower gardens at Mount Vernon; O. N. Christensen, Wilmette, Ill. (left) and C. L. Miller, Oak Park, 

Ill. Doctor and Mrs. Christensen met a truck and an automobile proceeding abreast on a two-lane highway. 

chose the ditch and completely demolished their car, miraculously escaping except for a six-inch scalp 

wound for the doctor. Within three hours they patched up the doctor’s headpiece as shown, purchased a new 

Chrysler, and were again on their way to Washington. Dr. Robert Graham of the Univ. of Illinois was first 
to discover them after the accident. His attention was attracted by a blue cross on the wrecked car 


geon’s assistants are classified as district 
deputy state veterinary surgeons. Each is 
in charge of one district of the state. Cer- 
tain practicing veterinarians in various 
sections are appointed as resident deputy 
state veterinary surgeons, with authority to 
carry on official work when so ordered by 
the state veterinarian. There is also a state- 
wide dairy inspector, who cooperates with 
the various district and resident deputy 
veterinary surgeons in the supervision of 


Although the good ship Mount 
Vernon stopped only six min- 
utes at Marshall Hall on the 
return trip from the Washing- 
ton home, A. J. Durant (left) 
and Cecil Elder of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, 
and A. H. Frank, of the Bu- 
teau of Animal Industry, 
Beltsville, Md., hastily disem- 
barked for a look-see, and 
more hastily embarked again 


dairies and dairy products. These various 
deputies report to the board, which is thus 
kept in touch with conditions in the state. 
This setup is practical in Montana; other 
states might require slightly different or- 
ganization of the veterinary service under 
the control of the live stock sanitary board 
and the state veterinarian. 

One chief drawback to well-organized 
state veterinary service is the fact that 
states which have it receive proportionately 
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H. M. O‘’Rear, Tuberculosis Eradication Division, B. A. I., Washington, D. C., demonstrating vagaries of 


the tuberculin test at the clinic in the Mayflower Hotel. Doctor O’Rear is a choice demonstrator, remaining 
close to the microphone and never breaking the even flow of the explanation 


less federal financial support than those 
which do not. This arises from the circum- 
stance that in the interest of national con- 
trol of live stock disease, the federal Bureau 
of Animal Industry necessarily steps in 
where state veterinary service is inadequate 








W. J. Butler, Helena, Mont., State Veterinary Sur- 

geon, Executive Officer, Montana Live Stock Sanitary 

Board, member of the State Board of Health, Fifth 
Vice-President of the A. V. M. A. 





to control live stock disease. The services 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry are in- 
valuable; however, under the present ar- 
rangement, states with efficient state vet- 
erinary service are in effect penalized for 
it by the withholding of federal support. 
The federal government should provide 
definite standards for state organizations, 
and when such standards were complied 
with, should give adequate financial sup- 
port on a pro rata basis. Such a move would 
be equally to the interest of the federal 
government, the state governments, and the 
live stock industry, in encouraging the for- 
mation of more uniform and better organ- 
ized methods of live stock disease control. 





C. H. Case (left), Akron, Ohio, W. H. Ivens, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and F. H. Schneider, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Problems in Clinical Diagnosis’ 


Good diagnosis is indispensable to good 
veterinary service, and only by rendering a 
good veterinary service can a veterinary 
practitioner become an economic asset to 
his community and justify his existence. 

Mistaken diagnoses are many and ex- 
pensive. They have been classified accord- 
ing to the cause as due to: 


1. Ignorance: (a) gross ignorance; (b) rel- 
ative ignorance; (c) conditions at present 
undiagnosable. 

2. Faulty examination: (a) bad habits in 
diagnosis; (b) defective diagnostic proce- 
dure; (c) examination under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances; (d) unsatisfactory patients; (c) 
faulty technic. 


3. Errors of judgment: (a) ignorance; (b) 
obsession; (c) emotional state. 


Diagnosis is an art and, as is true of most 
arts, it depends in some part upon inherited 
talent; nevertheless, anyone capable of com- 
pleting a modern veterinary course can be- 


2 


* Abstract of a paper presented by C. H. Covault, D.V.M., 
Department of Veterinary Medicine, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, at the 77th Annual Meeting of the American 
Veterinary Med. Asso., Washington, D. C., Aug. 26-30, 1940. 





Periodic Ophthalmia received much attention at the meeting. In the Equine Clinic, Lawrence O. Mott, B. A. L., 
Washington, D. C., exhibited this case. B. J. Errington, University of Kentucky, Lexington, discussed it. 


come a good diagnostician by putting forth 
sufficient well-directed effort. Surely it must 
be conceded that of the three fundamental 


C. H. Covault, Profes- 
sor of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Division of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Iowa 
State College, Ames 





causes of mistaken diagnosis — ignorance, 
faulty examination and errors of judgment 
—the first two can be largely ameliorated 
by training. The third also is amenable to 
the acquisition of sound information and 
subjective examination. 

Gross ignorance as a cause of mistaken 
diagnosis is happily rare, but it leads to 
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The Small Animal Clinic as usual attracted a large attendance. It was held in the Mayflower Hotel 


some astounding errors. Examples of mis- 
takes from this cause are seen in atrocities 
inflicted on cows thought to be sterile. 


Under mistakes due to relative ignorance 
are classified those due to ignorance of re- 
cent clinical findings. Most of us are guilty 
of such errors. Progress in the field of bi- 
ological research in particular is so rapid 
that the clinician finds himself hard pressed 
to keep abreast of it. Nor is it easy to win- 
now the grain from the chaff. The over- 
zealous and the ultraconservative are in 
equally difficult positions in this field. Less 
excusable are mistakes due to failure to 
recognize existing diseases that have been 
described in the literature. For example, ace- 
tonemia was fully described a score of years 
before it was recognized by American clin- 
icians. Most veterinarians who are now rec- 
ognizing it realize that they overlooked it 
previously. There are some who do not rec- 
ognize it even yet. Tetany (rickets) in calves 
was fully described more than 20 years ago, 
but even yet some are diagnosing it as 
“nervous” hemorrhagic septicemia and 
treating it as such rather than as a calcium 


deficiency. Grass tetany is another meta- 
bolic disturbance that is being recognized 
by many and overlooked by more. 

Faulty examination as a cause of mistakes 
in diagnosis must be said to be due in con- 
siderable part to innate laziness. Another 
cause is indifference, which is more prone to 
develop in men employed in federal, state 
and municipal service than in the general 
practitioner. This leads to incomplete and 
therefore faulty examination. A case is re- 
called of a horse that had been treated for 
lymphangitis for a week. More careful ex- 
amination revealed the horny frog had been 
pierced by some foreign body and the sole 
completely undermined by pus. Still another 
case was that of a small dog treated for 
three weeks and hospitalized for one week, 
while all the time a spike-armed weed seed 
was imbedded beneath the nictitating mem- 
brane. There is no safe short cut in diag- 
nostic procedure. 

Mistakes due to errors in judgment of 
course result from ignorance, incomplete 
examination, such as failure to obtain an 
adequate history, neglect of environmental 
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Operation and portion of the spectators at the Small Animal Clinic. C. F. Schlotthauer, The Mayo Founda- 


tion, Rochester, Minn., is shown demonstrating a 


factors, etc., which have already been dis- 
cussed, but there is a further type which 
may be termed errors of emotional origin. 
Some develop fads in diagnosis and see in 
nearly every case the particular disease that 
is a fad with them at the time. Others are 
swayed by the prevailing opinion and un- 
usual prevalence of some epizootic. Some 
diagnose poisoning in most cases of sudden 
death, others find hemorrhagic septicemia 
nearly every day. During the severe out- 
break of encephalomyelitis some saw it in 
nearly every horse that was ailing. Others 
are unable to diagnose a disease for which 
the animal has supposedly been immunized, 
such as a cholera break. This mistake when 
made is sometimes deliberate and doubly 
disastrous to the reputation. 

In the rapidly changing world of today, 
alarming inroads are being made by many 
agencies into the field of general veterinary 
practice. There are many reasons why this 
is so. We must assume some of the responsi- 
bility. We have left some ports rather poorly 
guarded. 

Our argument against the lay use of drugs 
and biologics has always been that before 
remedies can be intelligently used, an accu- 
rate diagnosis must be made; that the vet- 
erinarian is the one qualified to render this 
service. Our argument has not been too con- 
vincing. We admittedly have lost ground. 

One plank in our preparedness program 
for recouping our losses could well be de- 
voted to better service through greater ac- 


simple method of end-to-end intestinal anastomosis 


curacy in diagnosis. To this end, we should 
use every available avenue to increase our 
knowledge of veterinary science; we should 


R. A. Hendershott, State Veterinarian, Trenton, N. J. 


so conduct our clinical examinations as to 
remove that element of error that results 
from faulty examination;. we should ap- 
proach each problem with a mind free from 
prejudice and fear and thus be able to 
render the best judgment of which we are 
capable. The resulting improvement should 
materially assist in convincing the live stock 
owners that we merit the place we claim as 
ours in the field of agricultural economics. 
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Value of Well-Planned Surgery’ 

We cannot but be impressed with the 
need of more concise, more thorough and 
more far-reaching planning for the man- 
agement of surgical patients before, during 
and after the operation. Human surgery 
has long been standardized to a far greater 
degree than our own. Standard technics 
for many operative procedures are recog- 
nized the world over by surgeons. 

We have been slow to recognize that our 
patients, especially in the small animal 
field, are frail subjects and will not stand 
anything approaching the abuse that the 
human subject will stand. Careful, well- 
planned procedure, as it concerns both the 
surgical technic and the preoperative and 
postoperative care, is much more import- 
ant to the final outcome of the case in our 
patients than it would be if we were deal- 
ing with human subjects, yet too often we 
pay far less attention to planning. One of 
the finest examples of simplified surgery, 
in which a difficult, long and dangerous 
operation has been transformed into a 
relatively safe, short and easy one, is the 
Markowitz technic of end-to-end anasto- 
mosis. While the practitioner is seldom 
called on to do this operation, he should 
study it, try it at the first opportunity, and 
then apply its principles of simplification 
to other surgeries. It points the way to what 
can be done in this direction. 

It should never be forgotten in preparing 
the patient for surgery that all operations 
of any importance lower the natural re- 
sistance. If the patient has already been 
enfeebled by the condition requiring the 
operation or by any other circumstance, 
we must offset this to the best of our abil- 
ity. We should not forget that the best time 
to treat surgical shock is before it happens. 
Never operate on a toxic patient without 
first overcoming the toxicity, or if that be 
impossible, without bolstering against a 
further lowering of the defenses by the 
operation or the anesthesia. Dextrose is the 
best weapon for this. The dehydrated pa- 
tient needs fluids desperately before under- 
going an operation. The patient that has 


8 Abstract of a paper presented by D. A. Eastman, 
D.V.M., Miami, Fla., at the 77th Annual Meeting of the 


American Veterinary Medical Association. Washington, 


D. C., August 26-30, 1940. 
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been vomiting persistently must have 
chlorides. 
The length and depth of the anesthesia 


Mrs. F. S. Swale (left), Grafton, Wis., Mrs. L. A. 
Merillat, Chicago, Mrs. A. C. Merrick, Brookfield, 
Ill, and Mrs. L. A. Merillat Jr., Chicago 


should never be greater than absolutely 
necessary. With no intention to detract 
from the value of nembutal, it must be said 
it has the disadvantage of prolonged seda- 
tion after the stage of surgical anethesia 
has passed, and in animals of low resisist- 
ance this often means additional danger. 
The judicious use of pentothal in the very 
ill, the very toxic and the very aged will 
largely eliminate this danger. It is safe 
and agreeable to use wherever a brief anes- 
thesia will suffice. 

The equipment for surgery should be 
ample, sterile and so arranged as to be 
ready step by step as the operation pro- 
ceeds. Sterile shrouds, towels, gloves, packs 
and gowns should of course be prepared 
and sterilized in advance and always ready. 

Following the operation two things stand 
out in importance—bandaging and heat. 
The more often we apply the principle of 
the many-tailed bandage, the better will 
be our results. It equalizes pressure, con- 
tributes to comfort and healing, and per- 
mits easy access to the wound for dressing. 
The use of incubators (simply boxes with 
a double floor, with electric light bulbs be- 
tween the upper and lower layer of the 
floor) is economical and far superior to 
hot water bottles, heating pads, etc. 

It is urged that standardization and 
planning of our surgical procedures be 
given all possible attention, especially by 
those who are instructing our future sur- 
geons, so that they may bring to all of us 
newer and better ideas in simplifying our 
work and thereby making it safer, more 
efficient, and more satisfactory. 
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Economics of Hospital Practice’ 

The operation of a small animal hospital 
is a complicated business and it is important 
that the veterinarian operating such an 
establishment keep a careful record of ex- 
penditures for labor, supplies, services and 
other expenses and an equally detailed rec- 
ord of the income from various sources. If 
this is not done various items of expense 
or unjustifiably large expense and unprofit- 
able services, leaks and losses will creep in 
and soon the veterinarian will be in part 


H. C. Millar, Asbury 
Park, N. J., U.P. ‘90. He 
and Doctor John P. 
Turner, also U.P. ‘90, 
held a private 50th 
class reunion at the 
meeting 


supporting his hospital out of his income 
for professional services instead of its af- 


fording a return on the investment and in 
addition making a net contribution to the 
owner’s income. 

The cost of the hospital should be ad- 
justed carefully to the size of the practice, 
the establishment being neither too ex- 
pensive nor inadequate. A total cost for 
grounds, buildings and permanent equip- 
ment of one and one-third the annual gross 
income of the establishment, including fees 
for professional out calls, is about right. 
Thus a $20,000 hospital will pay good divi- 
dends in a $15,000 a year practice. It would 
be something of a problem in a $10,000 
practice and a white elephant in a $5,000 
practice. 

In a tabulation of the yearly expense of 
a hospital costing $20,000 as a part of a 
practice with a gross income of $15,000 an- 
nually the essayist places the cost of labor, 
including an assistant veterinarian (not 
needed unless the practice equals or exceeds 
$15,000 yearly) at $3,000. Ten per cent of 
this should be recovered through non-pro- 
fessional services (plucking, clipping, bath- 
-< Abstract of a paper presented by Chas. C. Rife, D.V.M., 
Edgewood Dog and Cat Hospital, Atlanta, Ga., at the 77th 


Annual Meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., August 26-30, 1940. 
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ing) rendered by the labor. He places the 
cost of drugs (other than biologics) at $825, 
of which one-half is recouped from the sale 


L. A. Paquin, Webster, Mass., McGill University ‘98 


of drugs (antiseptics, shampoos, flea pow- 
der, eye ointments, skin lotions, worm medi- 
cine). Biologics cost $675 but are responsible 
for a gross revenue of three times that 
amount. 


John P. Turner (left), Washington, D. C., U.P. ‘90, 
chairman of the clinic committee and his brother 
Henry W. Turner, New Hope, Pa., U.P. ‘93 


Other expenses, on which there is no di- 
rect return, are: supplies ($306), food 
($310), printing and postage ($158), trans- 
portation (two cars) $525, public utilities 
and heat $465, repairs and maintenance of 
building $300, taxes (all kinds except in- 
come) $225, insurance $165, interest on 
investment $1,000, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses $216. 

On this basis, in a $15,000 practice after 
apportioning $5,000 to the owner as salary, 
a $20,000 hospital should afford a net in- 
come of about $1,800 a year; this is, as 
above stated, in addition to an income of 
5% on the investment. 
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Disease Outbreaks Resulting from 
Faulty Environmental Sanitation’ 


In 1927 Armstrong and Parran listed 791 
outbreaks of milk-borne disease in the 
United States as having been reported in 
the literature from January 1, 1881, to 
January 1, 1927. This represents approx- 
imately 17 outbreaks per year for the 46- 
year period. However, the actual number 
of outbreaks of disease in this country 
traced to milk and milk products has been 
and is much greater than this, since the 
above figures do not include any outbreaks 
which failed to find their way into the 
literature. 

Believing that a frequent periodic ques- 
tionnaire survey, addressed to health au- 
thorities, might give a nearer approxima- 
tion of the true number of outbreaks, in 
1923 the Public Health Service instituted 
annual surveys as part of the work of the 
Office of Milk Investigation. 

The total number of outbreaks reported 
by health authorities in the United States 
from 1923-1937, inclusive, was 639, or 42.6 
per year instead of 17 per year as reported 
in the literature for the period 1881-1927. 
This, of course, does not mean that the 


5 Excerpts from a paper presented by Leslie C. Frank, 
C.E., Senior Sanitary Engineer, U Public Health Serv- 
ice, at the 77th Annual Meeting of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, Washington, D. C., August 26-30, 1940. 
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nary Medicine, Siate College of Wash- 

ington, Pullman 
incidence of milk-borne out- 
breaks was greater in the latter 
period, but rather that an an- 
nual questionnaire survey of 
health authorities yields much 
more complete information than 
does an occasional literature 
survey. 

Only a small percentage of 
water- and milk-borne outbreaks 
occurred in communities of over 
10,000 population, but 54% of the 
food-borne outbreaks occurred in 
such communities. Apparently 
large communities are more ad- 
vanced than small with respect 
to water and milk sanitation, but 
not with respect to food sanita- 
tion. 

It is improbable that the outbreaks re- 
ported are even approximately complete. 
New York State, California and Minnesota 
combined reported nearly as many milk- 
borne outbreaks as all the rest of the coun- 
try, combined, although these three states 
represent only about one-sixth of our entire 
population. 

If the sanitary control of water supplies, 
milk supplies, and food supplies in New 
York State is as carefully done as in the 
average of the other states, which is a not 
unreasonable assumption, it follows that 
the actual number of outbreaks is prob- 
ably at least three times as great as re- 
ported. If it is further assumed that even 
New York State is not perfect in its epi- 
demiological work (not an unreasonable as- 
sumption) the above ratio of reported to 
actual outbreaks may be increased, perhaps 
considerably. 

All in all, it seems safe to estimate that 
there are probably five to 10 or more times 
as many outbreaks, cases, and deaths re- 
sulting from faulty sanitation as are re- 
ported. Such an estimate would then rep- 
resent 1,000 or more outbreaks, hundreds of 
thousands of cases, and 400 or more deaths 
per year resulting from faulty sanitation 
(water borne and milk borne epidemics and 
food poisoning). 


E. E. Wegner, Dean, College of Veteri- 
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Veterinary Aid in Epidemic 
Investigation’ 

The relationship of the work of the vet- 
erinarian to that of the physician who spe- 
cializes in epidemiology or in public health 
should be very intimate. The veterinarian’s 
role in tracing the source of human infec- 
tion begins after the health officer has 
established that an epidemic exists and 
that the source is unknown. 

There are two ways in which milk and 
its products may transmit communicable 





REPRESENTATIVES OF CLASS OF ‘17. C.V.C. 


Standing, left to right: J. A. Whiting, Armour & Co., 

Kansas City, Mo., R. M. Hofferd, Corn States Serum 

Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., Lt. Col. J. G. Fuller, Carlisle 

Barracks, Pa., A. H. Schmidt, Triumph, Minn. Seated: 

G. R. Clark, Hannibal, Mo.; and Herbert Howard, 
Leesburg, Va. 


diseases: (1) by transmission of pathogenic 
organisms from cow to man (tuberculosis, 
Bang’s disease) or from man to cow to man 
(septic sore throat, scarlet fever) and (2) 
by transmission of specific human infections 
from man to man (typhoid fever, para- 
typhoid, diphtheria, poliomyelitis, enteric 
infections) . 

When an epidemic occurs in New York 
State and the evidence indicates to the dis- 
trict health officer that milk may be re- 
sponsible for its spread, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Milk Sanitation (the essayist) is 
notified. Proceeding to the site of the out- 
break he first obtains from the local health 
officer the locations of all milk bottling 
plants and from the latter the names of all 
dairymen who supply them with milk. As a 
preliminary the sale of any but pasteurized 
milk is stopped. Then if possible the as- 





® Abstract of a paper presented by Fred W. Graves, 
D.V.M., New York State Department of Health, Albany, 
N. Y., at the 77th Annual Meeting of the American Veteri- 
— Association, Washington, D. C., August 26-30, 
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sistance of the local veterinarian is enlisted 
and with him a careful inspection is made 





John L. Tyler, Pomona, Calif., C.V.C. ‘91 


of all dairies and all cows supplying the 
suspected milk, including a thorough exam- 
ination of the udders and testing of the 
milk. In this work the local veterinarian is 
of the greatest assistance, not only for his 
help in making the examination, but for 
his intimate knowledge of the herd and its 
owner. 

If possible a strip cup examination and a 
bromthymol blue test are made on the dis- 
charge from each quarter of each cow while 
the udder is full. A second bromthymol blue 
test is made of each quarter of all milking 
cows in about one-half to one hour after 
the cow has been milked. The milk from 
each quarter is drawn into ordinary test 
tubes and examined by comparison for gross 
evidence of abnormalities. Before the second 
bromthymol test is made the milk is care- 
fully examined for evidences of off color or 
other abnormalities, such as flakes, stains, 
blood or pus. The results are carefully re- 
corded, and as a precautionary measure a 
recheck is made of the ear tag number of 
the cows showing any evidence of infection 
or abnormalities. These results are recorded 
on special forms regularly used in conduct- 
ing investigations of suspected milkborne 
epidemics. Between the interval of the pre- 
liminary examination and the examination 
of the empty udder, all dry cows are ex- 
amined and information obtained as to 
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when the cows were dried off, injuries or 
history of mastitis attacks during the last 
lactation period. At the same time the 
premises are checked for evidence of the 
use of drugs, teat dilators, or other instru- 
ments or treatments commonly used for 
cows with injured quarters or teats, and 
empty stalls are observed for evidences of 
cows removed from the barn prior to the 
inspector’s arrival. 

After the second bromthymol blue test, 
a careful and detailed examination is made 
of the four quarters, the teats, and the 
supramammary glands, observing all devi- 
ations from the normal, such as scars, 
atrophy, hypertrophy, induration, swelling, 
heat, sensitivity to pain and other abnor- 
malities, and deep palpation of the quarter 
is conducted for nodules, abscesses or tender 
areas. The milk or discharge is classified 
as normal, watery, flaky, stringy or con- 
taining pus and the colors as normal, 
watery, yellow or light orange color, or 
bloody. 

The discharge from each quarter show- 
ing any degree of abnormality by the 
bromthymol blue test is examined for evi- 
dences of a viscous, slimy base by rubbing 
the discharge between the fingers and 
thumb. (In handling this secretion one must 
remember that it is likely to be highly 
infectious, and the hands should be steril- 
ized immediately after each test.) Normal 
milk or discharge from cows suffering from 
common forms of mastitis can easily be 
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rubbed away, while the discharge from a 
cow infected with the human type of strep- 
tococcus contains a substance producing an 
oily base which it is practically impossible 
to rub away. This characteristic of the dis- 
charge indicates that the animal is infected 
with the human type of organism; that is, 
Lancefield’s Group A type of streptococcus. 
The discharge caused by this type of or- 
ganism always produces a very highly col- 
ored bluish green reaction to the brom- 
thymol blue test, regardless of the stage of 
the disease. In such cases, the supramam- 
mary gland on the side of the udder in- 
volved is always enlarged, in some cases 
being as large as one’s hand, very dark in 
color, and edematous. Even though this 
form of mastitis always seems to be severe, 
cows do not show any perceptible rise in 
temperature; the pulse remains normal, the 
appetite good, and the quantity of milk 
produced from the other quarters is ap- 
parently normal. However, the character- 
istically enlarged supramammary glands 
and the slimy or oily consistency of the dis- 
charge, are sufficient diagnostic evidence to 
justify segregating the animal as the sus- 
pected cause of the epidemic. To prove the 
accuracy of the diagnosis, samples from the 
discharge of these suspected quarters should 
be obtained for laboratory comparison with 
samples of human origin. Quarter samples 
may be obtained in standard sputum jars 
prepared in laboratory, containing a 30% 
glycerol solution as a preservative. 


R. S. Sugg (left), Dean, School 

of Veterinary Medicine, Ala- 

bama Polytechnic Institute, 

Auburn, and Hubert Schmidt, 

Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station 
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Studies of Chick-Embryo-Propa- 
gated Encephalomyelitis Virus 
and Vaccine’ 

Equine encephalomyelitis virus carried 
through 226 serial passages in chick embryos 
and confined strictly to this medium for 
propagation remained antigenically and 





Mrs. H. W. Schoening (left), Washington, D. C., and 
Mrs. Adolph Eichhorn, Beltsville, Md. 


pathogenically indistinguishable from the 
same strain of virus also transmitted 
through embryos but periodically inter- 
rupted by passage through the horse. 

For testing vaccines, a uniformly virulent 
exposure virus is the desideratum. Preserva- 
tion in buffered glycerine results in irregu- 
larity of infective titer. Various methods of 
preserving virus to maintain uniform infec- 
tivity were tested, including desiccation by 
vacuum of rapidly frozen virus, rapid freez- 
ing alone, and desiccation in vacuum by 
means of phosphorus pentoxide. The last 
method appears to be the most permanent 
and otherwise effective means of preserva- 
tion tried; rapid, complete drying in vacuum 
over phosphorus pentoxide and storage 
under a high degree of vacuum in the re- 
frigerator provided a uniformly infective 
virus for at least one year, the maximum 
period of storage tested. 

Another technic which may prove to be 
practical for preservation of the virus is the 
storage of the infected embryo in the shell. 
Some embryos so held for months in the 
refrigerator with no provision for preven- 
tion of evaporation of the contents of the 
shell have been found to contain active 
virus. 

4 Abstract of _a paper presented by M. S. Shahan, D.V.M., 
and Ervin A. Eichhorn, D.V.M., Pathological Division, Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., at the 77th Annual Meeting of the 


American Veterinary Medical Association, Washington, 
D. C., August 26-30, 1940. 
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Disease and the Calcium, Inor- 
ganic Phosphorus, and Proteins 
of Horse Blood* 

It is evident from the rapid accumulation 
of literature on mineral deficiencies in farm 
animals that agriculturists and veterinari- 
ans are coming to attach more and more 
importance to this problem of modern ani- 
mal husbandry. Perhaps no better illustra- 
tion of this trend could be adduced than 
the widespread interest in calcium therapy 
which followed the discovery of an acute 





SOME TALL ONES 
Houston Odom (left), Mobile, Ala., 6 ft. 3 in.; J. W. 
Thome, Atlanta, Ga. (6 ft. 8 in.); and M. R. Black- 
stock, Spartanburg, S. C. (6 ft. 4 in.) 


hypocalcemia in parturient paresis of cows. 
Immediately following the announcement 
by Dryerre and Grieg of their epochai dis- 
covery, calcium therapy jumped to a posi- 
tion of universal favor with veterinarians. 
Subsequently a variety of conditions other 
than milk fever have been found to be bene- 
fited by calcium. In fact, it is now the 
practice of many veterinarians to employ 
calcium in a wide range of conditions. It 
has been stressed particularly where condi- 
tions such as rapid growth, pregnancy, or 
high milk production suggest an unusual 
demand for the element in the physiologic 
economy. 

Chronic forms of calcium disturbance 
have been recognized for many years. But 
although the individual chronic cases are 
usually less urgent and less spectacular than 
the acute ones, collectively they undoubt- 
edly lead to greater economic loss. It is now 
apparent that hypophosphatemia should be 
considered in this connection, since disturb- 

8 Abstract of a paper presented by A. Henry Craige, Jr.. 
V.M.D., School of. Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., and John D. Gadd, V.M.D., 
Towson Veterinary Hospital, Towson, Md.. at the 77th An- 


nual Meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., August 26-30, 1940. 
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H. J. Stafseth, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
ance in calcium and phosphorus involve the 
same, or an interrelated, mechanism. 

One of the handicaps to widespread use 
of blood examination in identifying sus- 
pected cases of calcium and phosphorus dis- 
turbance has been the apparent lack of 
significant variation from the normal in 
the blood findings on diseased animals. 
Even in cases of frank demineralization, 
such as advanced osteomalacia, the total 
serum calcium findings, although averaging 
less than normal horses, indicate a range 
which extensively overlaps the normal. In 
general, the same is true for inorganic 
phosphorus. The relatively wide normal 
range for total calcium and inorganic phos- 
phorus in the blood have the effect of over- 
shadowing the small deviations in the more 
chronic cases of pathologic disturbance. Ac- 
cordingly, merely examining for calcium 
and phosphorus is not likely to provide 
definite aid toward diagnosis in any but 
cases of extreme deviation. 

Various therapeutic agents were tried in 
a variety of cases exhibiting skeletal lesions 
or other evidence of calcium and phos- 
phorus deficiency (calcium gluconate, sodi- 
um phosphate, bone meal, vitamin D prod- 
ucts). This treatment seemed of definite 
value in acute and subacute cases manifest- 
ing blood deficits. In chronic cases and 
cases not showing blood deficits such treat- 
ment failed or was of questionable value. 
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Ophthalmology in Equidae’ 

About three years ago the Department of 
Animal Pathology of the Kentucky Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station undertook a study 
of periodic ophthalmia of horses and mules. 
A detailed examination of the eyes of 2,415 
horses and mules has been made and the 
findings recorded. Animals of all ages, as 
they occur on the breeding farms in this 
community, were represented. Besides these 
and farm horses and mules, a group of 50 
city horses, one of 126 Army horses, and 
one of 67 range bred horses were exam- 
ined. Of 2,121 animals in groups where al! 
were examined, 8.3% had periodic ophthal- 
mia. 

An iridocyclitis is the most common cause 
of defective vision in the equidae. The 
symptoms and course of the disease called 
periodic ophthalmia has been recognized 
as a primary inflammation in the iris and 
ciliary body. The important problem in 
equine ophthalmology is therefore a con- 
sideration of iridocyclitis. 

As in other physical examinations, some 
systematic procedure should be followed in 
eye examinations. It is advisable to include 
at least three steps, which are: (1) naked 
eye examination with sunlight as a source 
of illumination and including palpation for 
tension; (2) examination by focal illumina- 
tion with magnification; (3) examination 
with an ophthalmoscope. In some cases, as 
with a brain lesion, it is advisable to ob- 
serve the performance of the animal. This 
is usually more advantageously done fol- 
lowing the eye examination. Observe the 
horse under varied and strange conditions 
and not under conditions or in surround- 
ings with which he is entirely familiar. 

The author gives a description of each 
step in carrying out each of the examina- 
tions listed, with a description of the nor- 
mal, the diseased other than periodic 
ophthlamia, and abnormalities caused by 
the latter. 

He concludes: 

Observations indicate that there are at 


least four types of iridocyclitis, with symptoms 
and lesions similar to so-called periodic 


° Abstract of a paper presented by B. J. Errington, 
D.V.M., Ph.D., Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Lexington, Ky., at the 77th Annual Meeting of the American 
Veterinary Med. Assn., Washington, D. C., Aug. 26-30, 1940. 
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ophthalmia, which may be of different causes. 
These are: (1) Primary iridocyclitis. It is char- 
acterized by acute, recurring attacks and is 
seen more commonly in young and middle- 
aged horses. If periodic ophthalmia proves to 





John D. Reardon, Nat'l Laboratories, Galesburg, IIl. 


be a specific disease it will probably be this 
type of case. (2) Chronic iridocyclitis. The 
external symptoms of acute attacks may be 
unobserved or occur late in the course of the 
disease. The course and lesions in these cases 
indicate them to be a chronic form of the 
disease known as periodic ophthalmia. (3) 
Symptomatic iridocyclitis. This occurs as a 
complication of some other primary disease. 
(4) Traumatic iridocyclitis. In the latter, two 
types of acute symptoms typical of periodic 
ophthalmia occur. Lesions may remain fol- 
lowing the acute attacks in these cases, but 
recurrences of the acute symptoms are less 
frequent than in primary iridocyclitis. How- 
ever, there is always a tendency for 
a recurrence in any iridocyclitis, de- 
pending upon the cause, severity of 
the attack and the remaining le- 
sions. Symptomatic iridocyclitis 
would be suspected with accom- 
panying general symptoms. The his- 
tory, evidence of injury, or course of 
the attack are usually sufficient to 
indicate trauma. 


7 7 7 t 


H. C. H. Kernkamp (left), University of 
Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul, and 
Member of the Executive Board of the 
A.V.M.A., and E. S. Dickey, John Morrell 
& Co. (Packers), Ottumwa, Ia. 
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Twenty-Five Years of Progress in 
the Study of Brucellosis” 

Twenty-five years ago the brucellosis 
problem was just emerging from the odor 
of carbolic acid and the color of methylene 
blue. In the interval that has elapsed since, 
progress of which the veterinary profession 
may well be proud, has been made in the 
control of this major disease. 

Twenty-five years ago serological tests for 
the detection of brucellosis were playthings 
rather than indispensable tools for its con- 
trol; the bull was regarded as the chief 
factor in its spread and advocates of “neu- 
tral ground” for breeding existed in all 
sections. 

Many who have entered the field of bru- 
cellosis study in recent years and some who 
have been long identified with it are un- 
aware of much that has been accomplished 
and as a result waste time, energy and funds 
on problems that have already been eluci- 
dated. E.g., it was long ago shown that 
healthy young calves cannot be perma- 
nently infected with this disease. Although 
this fact is tremendously important in the 
control of the disease it is only just now 
receiving general recognition. Today there 
is aS much knowledge available on the 
habits of all species of Brucella as there is 
on those of any other organism. If it were 
used to the fullest extent by the sanitarians 
in whose hands the control of the disease is 
10 Abstract of a paper presented by I. Forest Huddleson, 
D.V.M., Ph.D., Department of Bacteriology, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich.. at the 77th Annual Meeting 


of the American Veterinary Medical Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., August 26-30, 1940 
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placed, they would encounter fewer diffi- 
culties in their labors. The failure of en- 
thusiastic advocates of the slaughter plan 
of eliminating brucellosis in cattle to give 
sources of infection other than the infected 
cow any consideration whatsoever has ac- 





J. O. Heishman (left), Beltsville, Md., and F. J. 
Fitzgerald, Fitchburg, Mass. 


counted for its failure in many instances 
and caused much disappointment to live 
stock owners. 

It is unfortunate that not until quite re- 
cently has attention been given to the size 
of the infective dose of Brucella organisms. 
The minimum infecting dose for cattle ap- 
pears to be about one million organisms. A 
large infective dose results in an aggluti- 
nation titer in 14 to 28 days; a dose of less 
than a million organisms in 80 to 106 days, 
if at all. During the past six years a reduc- 
tion in virulence has been noted in many 
newly isolated strains of this organism. 

Vaccination against Bang’s disease has 
traveled a stormy and poorly charted 
course. The plan initiated by Cotton (W. 
E.), Buck and Smith (calfhood vaccination) 
appears to offer hopeful possibilities. The 
summarized results of. many investigators 
show that it affords considerable protection 
against brucellosis infection. No evidence 
thus far developed from its use indicates 
that the procedure has any harmful effect. 

Swine brucellosis is prevalent in the 
United States, South America, Mexico and 
Central Europe. Both Br. suis and Br. meli- 
tensis are involved. Swine are not infected 
naturally by Br. abortus. According to Dr. 
José Zozaya, more than 30% of the hogs 
in Mexico are infected by Br. melitensis. The 
role of the hog in transmitting the disease 
to cattle and to man is unknown. Br. suis 
infection of cattle is common in the South. 
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Vaccination to Control Brucellosis’ 
As is well known; California cattle owners 


have not adopted generally the test-and- 
slaughter method for the control or eradi- 
cation of Bang’s disease. Without referring 
to the matter, this paper may tell why. It 
seems along about 10 years ago somebody 
said that vaccination for the control of 
Bang’s disease is still in the experimental 
stage. At most of the experiment stations 
they have been dutifully repeating this with 
their vesper devotions ever since. At some 
stations it may still be in the ritual half a 
century hence, but in California they ap- 
pear to have said in effect: “Well, all right, 
we'll experiment with it!” They did, and it 
worked from the first. The results from 
calfhood vaccination were highly success- 
ful; in virgin heifers they were even better; 
in non-pregnant cows of all ages just about 
as good; in pregnant animals not so good 
and sometimes harmful; in reactors, no 
good, but harmless. 

The authors have made several reports 
previously on their Bang’s disease vaccina- 
tion experiments, which are now in their 
eighth year. The first herd on which they 
tried vaccination was a large one highly in- 
fected. It is likely the disease could have 
been eradicated by the test-and-slaughter 
method only by eradicating the herd. It 
was a penitentiary herd operated by prison 
labor. Forty-four per cent of the animals 
were reactors. The non-pregnant heifers, re- 
gardless of age, were vaccinated and all 
heifer calves born subsequently were vacci- 
nated at four to eight months of age. No 
segregation of infected from uninfected was 
practiced. No animals were disposed of until 
they were no longer profitable producers. 
In five years the herd was completely free 
of reactors or infection and had increased 
in size. 

The present report deals with all the 
vaccination experiments to date. In one 
classification comprising 11,495 cows and 
heifer calves, 6,860 parturitions in brucel- 
losis-free herds produced 93.6% of normal 
calves; 2,872 parturitions of vaccinated ani- 
mals in infected herds produced 94.1% of 


11 Abstract of a paper presented by C. M. Haring, 
D.V.M.. and Jacob Traum, D.V.M., University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif., at the 77th Annual Meeting of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, Washington, 
D. C., August 26-30, 1940. 
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normal calves; and 1,763 parturitions of 
unvaccinated animals in infected herds 
produced 86.1% of normal calves. Of the 
vaccinated group, 88.1% were open and 
11.9% pregnant when vaccinated; 949 were 
four to eight months of age when vacci- 
nated; 400, eight to 12 months; 108, 12 to 
16 months; 162 over 16 months; and 337 
were cows that had produced one or more 
calves when vaccinated. All were in infected 
herds when vaccinated, and most of them 
were in heavily infected herds. More than 
half of the adult cows were one to eight 
months pregnant at the time of vaccination. 
As a result the writers have recommended 
against the vaccination of any cow over 
three months in gestation. The vaccine was 
made from B. A. I. Strain 19. 

In a previous paper the authors have 
shown that the protection afforded by vac- 
cination may be 100% as tested by moder- 
ate conjunctival exposure while on exposure 
to several billions of virulent organisms 
some may develop brucellosis. It is thought 
that possibly a deficiency of vitamin A and 
other dietary essentials may be a contribut- 
ing factor in this breaking down of the 
resistance to the disease. 

Calfhood vaccination is especially recom- 
mended in “problem herds” where new 
cases of brucellosis continue to appear in 
spite of frequent tests and prompt removal 
of reactors. When combined with test-and- 
Slaughter, calfhood vaccination will mate- 
rially hasten complete eradication. Under 
conditions where it is impractical to remove 
reacting animals as long as they continue 
to yield milk profitably or are of outstand- 
ing genetic value, the vaccination of non- 
pregnant heifers regardless of age, followed 
by systematic vaccination of calves, may 
result in the complete disappearance of the 
disease in a few years. 

The length of time which agglutinins will 
persist after vaccination depends on at least 
three factors: (1) the age at vaccination, 
(2) whether or not the animal is subse- 
quently exposed to virulent Brucella organ- 
isms, and (3) the relative proportion of 
rough and smooth type of organism in the 
vaccine used. It may be expected that over 
95% vaccinated before eight months of age 
will be negative before their first calving. 
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Field Experiments in Brucellosis 
Vaccination” 
An investigation was started over five 
years ago in eleven herds to determine the 
value of Br. abortus vaccines in the control 


’C. M. Haring, Univer- 
sity of California, 
Berkeley 





or eradication of Bang’s disease. Herds used 
for the experiment were of all types and 
breeds and the reacting animals constituted 
6.5% to 100% of the individuals in the group 
with which they were associated. The own- 
ers were allowed and encouraged to keep 
their reactors until they became unprofit- 
able or until vaccinated replacements were 
available. In 1934, commercial vaccines were 
used in three herds but since that time only 
Strain 19 vaccine furnished by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry has been employed. 

This project covered three age groups of 
which 642 were vaccinated between three 
and eight months, 89 between nine and 
twelve, and 65 between thirteen and twenty- 
one months of age. Out of 796 bled prior 
to vaccination, only four were positive and 
nine suspicious. No difference was noted in 
the rate at which these and other animals 
lost their titer following vaccination. All of 
the 796 animals vaccinated were positive in 
a dilution of at least 1:200 two weeks fol- 
lowing vaccination with the exception of 
two which remained negative even after be- 
ing repeatedly vaccinated. Vaccinated calves 
showing a blood titer of at least 1:200 were 
in direct association with negative suscep- 
tible animals and in no instance did they 
show any change in their negative titers. 

12 + Summary of a paper a ae by Melvin Rabstein. 
V.M.D., and Mark Welsh, D.V.M., B.S., Live Stock Sani- 
tary Service Laboratory. College Park, Md., at the 77th 


Annual Meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., August 26-30, 1940. 
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There was a direct relationship between 
the age of the animal at the time of vac- 
cination and the length of time that a posi- 


Mark Welsh, College 
Park, Md., Chairman, 
Committee on Public 
Relations: State Veteri- 
narian; Secretary. U. S. 
Live Stock Sanitary As- 
sociation 


= * 


tive blood reaction was retained. As an 
example, nine months following vaccination, 
91% of group one; 50.5% of group two; and 
20% of group three, were negative to the 
agglutination test. At 18 months following 
vaccination, group one showed 1.4% posi- 
tive and 3.4% suspicious; group two con- 


tained 6.7% positive and 21.3% suspicious 
while group three had 20% positive and 40% 
suspicious. 

Of the pregnancies recorded on animals 
vaccinated in this experiment, 172 have had 
one calf, 90 have had two, 48 have had 
three, 26 have had four and eight have had 
five calves each. Out of the total number of 
pregnancies, 10, or 1.5%, terminated in abor- 
tions of which five appeared to be due to 
Br. abortus infection. 

After an average period of about four 
years under the calfhood vaccination plan, 
the total number of adult animals in the 11 
experimental herds increased from 596 to 
686. The percentage of reactors had been 
reduced from an average of 36.2% to 8%. 
Three of the herds are now completely neg- 
ative, having replaced their reactors with 
vaccinated animals of their own raising. 
Exclusive of young stock, there are now 
334 vaccinated animals or 48.9% of the total 
number of these herds. This group of 334 
animals exceeds 216 reactors formerly in the 
herds at the beginning of the experiment, 
but since the owners retained their reactors 
until unprofitable, a residue of 55 old re- 
actors still remain. 
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Quarter milk samples from 77 vaccinated 
animals have been examined for the pres- 
ence of Br. abortus organisms. Of these, 23 
showed a positive blood titer in a dilution 
of at least 1-100 and in five instances Br. 
abortus was isolated. Three of these five 
animals were vaccinated in 1934 with a com- 
mercial vaccine which was reported to con- 
tain virulent Br. abortus organisms and two 
were vaccinated with Strain 19. All were in 
herds more or less heavily infected with 
Bang’s disease. In no instance did the Br. 
abortus organisms isolated resemble Strain 
19 in their cultural characteristics or effect 
on guinea pigs. 

From above reported work, there was no 
evidence to indicate that vaccinated calves 
spread infection to susceptible animals. 
There was no indication that when Strain 
19 was used under field conditions that the 
organism became established on the prem- 
ises and gained in virulence by passage 
through susceptible animals. 

At present a positive blood titer caused by 
vaccination or one due to active Bang’s dis- 
ease cannot be differentiated. Therefore, 
vaccination between the ages of four to 
eight months rather than a later age ap- 
pears to give better results in the establish- 
ment of a Bang negative herd. Animals vac- 
cinated at such an early age lose their titer 
more rapidly than when vaccinated at a 
more advanced age and even in infected 
herds continue to remain negative. 

From the limited number of milk samples 
tested for the presence of Br. abortus in this 
experiment, it would appear that vaccina- 
tion of heifer calves with Strain 19 vaccine 
does not result in the establishment of the 
organism in the udder during lactation. 


William H. Ivens (left), Philadelphia, Pa., and Her- 
mann Kock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Studies on Bovine Mastitis'’ 


In the extensive literature of bovine 
mastitis, very little has been reported re- 
garding the disease in heifers. Swelling of 
one or more quarters of the udder is quite 
common in heifers. Such swellings are 
easily overlooked, and if observed, very little 
importance may be attached to them. They 
may be physiological or pathological. If 
physiological, due to increased hormone 
activity, the swelling of the quarters is 
usually fairly uniform. The secretion ap- 
pears thick or wax-like, varying in color 
from a golden yellow to straw or grey, and 
upon standing will usually clot. Upon bac- 
teriological examination, these secretions 
are usually sterile. If the swelling be path- 
ological, the udder is usually asymmetrical. 
The exudate may be pus-like or it may be 
straw or grey-colored, lighter in consistency 
and may contain flocculi. It does not clot 
upon standing, and when examined bac- 
teriologically reveals the presence of path- 
ogenic bacteria. 

If the swelling is physiological, the heifer 
usually freshens with a normal secreting 
udder. There is a belief among dairymen 
that heifers showing udders of this type de- 
velop into excellent milk-producing cows. 
If the swelling is caused by an infection, 
serious damage may be done to the udder 
structure. Fibrosis is the most character- 
istic pathological change, but sometimes 
necrosis develops. When the fibrosis is well 
established, the lactiferous sinus and some- 
times the teat duct becomes obliterated with 
proliferated connective tissue, producing 
what dairymen term a “blind” quarter. If 
the infection develops at or near calving 
time, it may terminate in necrosis of the 
udder. 


Mastitis has been studied in 24 heifers 
on three large dairy farms. The cause of 
these udder infections was found to be 
Staphylococcus aureus and several types of 
streptococci. Staphylococcus aureus was 
isolated in pure culture from a majority 
of the cases. 


18 Abstract of a be coe by C. C. Palmer, D.V.M., 
and 


J. C. Kakavas, R. Hay, D.V.M., Haskeli 
Animal Disease Research, U Fe er of Delaware, Newark, 
Del., at the 77th Annual Meeting of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, Washington, D. C., Aug. 27, 1940. 
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Typical mastitis streptococci (Str. aga- 
lactiae) were isolated in only one heifer with 
clinical mastitis. In this animal two quart- 


H. W. Young. 
Kansas City. 
Mo., President of 
the Practitioners’ 
Association 


ers of the udder were involved. One quarter 
gave a pure culture of an alpha prime hem- 
olytic streptococcus, which upon precipitin 
test proved to be Lancefield Group B. The 
other infected quarter gave a pure culture 
of Staph. aureus. By the time treatment was 
started upon this animal, the streptococcus 
had disappeared and both quarters gave 
pure cultures of Staph. aureus. Lancefield 
Group 0 streptococci were found in two of 
the heifers. In one animal this was the 
only organism isolated. In the second heifer 
this organism was isolated in pure culture 
from one infected quarter, but from another 
infected quarter Staph. aureus was isolated 
in pure culture. 


In several heifers with clinical mastitis 
an unusual streptococcus was isolated. In 
some of these cases the organism was iso- 
lated in pure culture, whereas in others it 
was associated with Staph. aureus. Con- 
siderable time has been devoted to the 
study of this unusual streptococcus and no 
reports describing this organism have been 
found in the literature. This organism was 
capable of reproducing the disease when 
injected into the udder of a normal heifer. 


Our early attempts to treat the disease 
by the application of warm fomentations 
and frequent stripping of the involved 
quarters were unsuccessful. Some of the 
heifers which received this treatment ap- 
peared to make satisfactory recoveries as 
indicated by a reduction of the swelling 
and a cessation of the exudate, but when 
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fresh it became evident that the udder 
structure had been seriously damaged. 
These heifers freshened with udders which 
were “blind” or gave 

milk which was ab- 

normal. 


It was decided to 
try treating the in- 
fection in the heifers 
by introducing into 
the udders bacterio- 
phage giving a 4+ 
lysis for the specific 
organism carried by 
the heifers. No diffi- 
culties were experi- 
enced in producing a 
satisfactory bacteri- 
ophage for the Staph. aureus infection. In 
nearly all instances the stock polyvalent 
Staph. aureus bacteriophage carried in the 
laboratory gave a 4+ lysis against the or- 
ganisms isolated from the heifers. For the 
heifers which carried a streptococcus, our 
stock polyvalent streptococcic bacteriophage 
would not paralyze the organism in all 
cases. In such animals, wild bacteriophages 
specific for these organisms were found, 
and if necessary developed into bacterio- 
phages giving 4+ lysis by repeated cultiva- 
tion upon the organism. Failure to develop 
a specific bacteriophage has been experi- 
enced in only one heifer infected with 
streptococcic mastitis. 

The bacteriophage was injected under 
aseptic precautions directly into the lacti- 
ferous sinus via the teat duct in doses of 
2.5cc to 10cc daily in heifers with non- 
functioning udders and in much larger 
doses in heifers with functioning udders. 
The bacteriophage was well tolerated by 
the animals and much larger doses were 
not toxic. The results obtained in heifers 
with non-functioning udders are very 
promising. Several of the heifers which re- 
ceived this treatment have now freshened 
and their udders are apparently normal, 
whereas heifers which were treated by 
warm fomentations and stripping freshened 
with seriously damaged udders. In the heif- 
ers with functioning udders at the time of 
treatment, the results were not satisfactory. 


A. Kushner, Topeka, 
Kansas 
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Microscopic Examination of Milk 
Samples for Streptococci 

The need for a rapid, convenient, low 
cost and yet reliable method of detecting 
the streptococci most commonly associated 
with catarrhal (chronic) mastitis is be- 
coming increasingly apparent as interest in 
the control of this disease is gaining more 
widespread attention. Many tests have been 
devised and advocated for the diagnosis 
of this condition in the dairy cow, but the 
majority of them are of little value since 
they work on an indirect principle. The 
greatest objection to such tests lies in the 
fact that usually large numbers of false 
positive results are obtained, since abnor- 
mal composition of milk is not confined to 
infection in the udder but may be due to 
various physiological conditions of the cow. 
In addition, the infectious agent may he 
present in the udder and may be shed in 
the milk and yet the composition of the 
milk may remain within the limits gen- 
erally recognized as normal. 

Of the three common groups of mastitis 
streptococci, Streptococcus agalactiae is 
most frequently found. Methods whereby 
these organisms can be isolated and identi- 
fied by cultural, biochemical and serolog- 
ical procedures would obviously be the most 
reliable. Such methods fail in practicability 
since they are time consuming, require a 
large amount of laboratory equipment and 
a trained personnel. The expense involved 
except for special or research purposes is 
prohibitive. 

The more rapid, more convenient and 
less expensive method consisting of the 
examination of milk samples after incuba- 
tion from 12 to 24 hours (for technic see 
description by Bryan, Vet. Med. 30:10, pp. 
149-156) was compared with the blood agar 
plate culture method in the examination 
of quarter samples in three herds aggre- 
gating approximately 300 cows. Monthly. 
bimonthly and trimonthly examinations 
were made over a period up to 2% years; 
altogether about 7000 quarter samples be- 
ing examined by both methods. In the de- 


14 Abstract of a paper presented by Albert L. Kleckner. 
Ph.D., School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., at the 77th Annual Meeting 
of the American et Medical Association, Washing 
ton, D. C., August 26-30, 1940 
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tection of infected quarters the microscopic 
examination of quarter samples of milk 
after incubation was found to be prac- 
tically 100% efficient; the blood agar plate 
method was 87% efficient. In samples from 
infected quarters the former method gave 
2.9% of false positive results due to con- 
tamination by saprophytic streptococci. 
This is a materially higher efficiency for 
this mastitis test than reports in the liter- 
ature indicate. 

The author’s conclusion from this in- 
vestigation is: “The microscopic examina- 
tion of milk samples after incubation is a 
rapid, convenient, and reliable method for 
the detection of infection with mastitis 
streptococci (Strep. agalactiae), and re- 
quires less labor and equipment than the 
blood agar plate method.” 

In the course of the experiment 464 com- 
posite samples from 85 cows were tested. 
They were checked carefully by quarter 
sample tests and were found fully as accu- 
rate as the latter. Such a method is more 
practical than quarter sampling since there 
is a material saving in labor and equip- 
ment. The author feels, however, that owing 
to the limited scope of the investigation, 
this finding should be regarded as a prelim- 
inary one. The author’s indebtedness to 
Dr. L. A. Klein’s constructive help and crit- 
icism in the preparation of the report is 
acknowledged. 


Seymour Hadwen 
(left), Director, De- 
partment of Pathology 
and Bacteriology, On- 
tario Research Foun- 
dation, Toronto, and 
Albert L. Kleckner, 
Ph.D., Research As- 
sociate in Milk Hy- 
giene, School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 
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Detection of Abnormal Cow’s Milk 
by Microscopic Methods” 

A large number of milk samples from 
dairy cows have been studied microscopi- 
cally and culturally, the object being to esti- 
mate the numbers of body cells and leuco- 
cytes present. 

The sediment count is preferred to the 
Breed count because it furnishes more in- 
formation than mere enumeration of the 
cells. In a sediment smear a complete picture 
of conditions in the udder may be visualized, 
including the various cellular responses to 
the organisms causing mastitis. Estimates 
of the numbers of cells present are sufficient 
for a diagnosis when accompanied by the 
information gained in examining the smear. 

Differential counts were made for special 
purposes only, such as to define normality in 
milk. In defining normal milk, a standard 
was set which did not tolerate the presence 
of micro-organisms or polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes in the samples. In a herd of 60 
cows, milk from nine young cows met this 
standard. Diphtheroids occurred in 70% of 


the cows. In comparison with the clean 
cows, the diphtheroid carriers had larger 
numbers of polymorphonuclear leucocytes. 

In staphylococcic mastitis the leucocytes 


15 Abstract of a paper presented by Seymour Hadwen, 
D.V.S., Department of Pathology and Bacteriology, Ontario 
Research Foundation, Toronto, Ont., at the 77th Annual 
Meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
Washington, D. C., August 26-30, 1940. 
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are often very numerous, and this may per- 
sist for months. Staphylococcic infections 
cause a great influx of large, ring-shaped 
polymorphonuclear leucocytes. The cocci 
can generally be found on the smears. Some- 


Walter E. Campbell (left), Bel Air, Md., and C. Fred 
Sapp, Hempstead, Md. 

times, when leucocytes are scarce, cocci oc- 

cur in very large numbers. 

In streptococcic mastitis the mononuclear 
leucocytes are numerous. Loose, irregular 
clumping is commonly seen, and the poly- 
morphonuclear leucocytes often clump sepa- 
rately. Leucocytes are not as numerous as 
in staphylococcic cases, but the percentage 
of the mononuclear leucocytes is higher. 
Tables showing the increase and decrease 
of the leucocytes indicate that when they 
are numerous the infective organisms may 
be scarce or absent, the reverse being also 
true. Streptococcic mastitis is sometimes a 
difficult disease to diagnose microscopically, 
on account of scarcity of organisms. 

Both B. coli and Corynebacterium pyo- 
genes may cause severe lesions, and con- 
sequently the smears reveal extensive de- 
generative changes in the leucocytes. The 
organisms are present in large numbers. B. 
coli and C. pyogenes infections produce a 
different leucocytic picture under the micro- 
scope than do pyogenic cocci. The effect of 
these infections is generally more destruc- 
tive. 

A study of phagocytosis in diseases of the 
udder furnishes valuable aid in determining 
the degree of resistance to infection. 

Red blood corpuscles in milk may be un- 
accompanied by any signs of infection. 
Chromatin-staining granules in milk are 
caused by degenerative changes in the poly- 
morphonuclear cells. Calcium calculi are 
found in both the tissues and the milk. 
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Comparative Accuracy of the 
Electrometric Method in the 
Diagnosis of Mastitis*’ 

Frequent and accurate checking of the 
udder health of dairy cows is essential to 
protect the consumers from receiving the 
products of diseased udders and to detect 
those cows whose presence constitutes a 
distinct menace to the udder health of the 
herd. Mastitis has been shown repeatedly, 
by both controlled experiments and herd 
histories, to be an infectious disease in 
which a filterable virus may frequently 
prepare the field for Streptococcus agalac- 
tiae and related organisms. The present con- 
sensus is that the early detection and seg- 
regation of infected cows, together with 
the proper disinfection of the milkers’ 
hands, offers the greatest possibility of con- 
trol. It is essential that the technic em- 
ployed to detect udder abnormalities be 
accurate; it is desirable that the method 
be rapid and readily interpreted by the 
practicing veterinarian. Tests that can be 
made in the field by the practicing veteri- 
narian have the great advantage of making 
possible earlier treatment. In addition they 
provide the opportunity to supervise the 
necessary sanitary measures without mak- 
ing another trip to the farm. 

The electrometric detection of abnormal 
milk appears to meet these requirements 
and to possess distinct advantages over the 
methods now in use. It is based upon the 
principle that milk from abnormal quar- 
ters conducts electricity more readily than 
does the milk from normal quarters, and 
that the degree of electrical conductivity 
is approximately in direct proportion to 
the degree of injury to the milk-secreting 
cells. The degree of conductivity of a quar- 
ter sample of milk can almost instantly be 
determined by milking a stream of milk 
directly into a cell which forms one arc of 
a suitable Wheatstone’s bridge, which in 
turn is connected to an audio oscillator. 
[A description of this apparatus may be 
found in VETERINARY MEDICINE (March, 
suit pp. 158-164) .] 


16 Abstract of a paper presented by Ernest C. McCuiloch, 
D.V.M., M. A., Ph. D., College of Veterinary Medicine. 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash., at the 77th 
Annual Meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Ass 
ciation, August 26-30, 1940. 
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The results of the electrometric method 
correlate well with leucocytic counts, cata- 
lase activity and bacterial examination. It 
is simpler, more accurate, and far more 
rapid than the brom-cresol-purple test. 
It does not differentiate between chronic 
infections that are incurable and acute in- 
fections that may subside under proper 


Hugh Hurst, Salt Lake City. Utah 


treatment. It does not make a diagnosis, 
but only provides information for the in- 
terpretation of the veterinarian, to whom it 
should prove of real value. 
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The Relationship of Brucellosis to 
Periodic Ophthalmia™ 


Forty cases of periodic ophthalmia were 
studied over a period of several months. 
All were tested for brucellosis. Thirty-four 
were negative, six in the class that would 
be termed suspects in routine cattle test- 
ing. The ages of the animals ranged from 
two years to aged. Twenty-three were 
mares, 17 geldings. Thirteen were affected 
in one eye, 27 in both eyes. Eighteen were 
active, 22 inactive at the time of the test. 

The results obtained from this study of 
40 cases of periodic ophthalmia give no 
indication of any relationship between bru- 
cellosis and periodic ophthalmia. 

17 Abstract of a paper presented by E. L. Stubbs, V.M.D., 
and W. G. Love, V.M.D., School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., at the 77th 


Annual Meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, Washington, D. C., August 26-30, 1940. 
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Digestive Disturbances of Cattle’ 


There are many digestive disturbances in 
cattle, but overloading of the rumen, im- 
paction of the rumen, tympany of the 


Frank M. Butz, Cincinnati, Ohio 


rumen and gastroenteritis are the ones 
which the rural practitioner in cattle-rais- 
ing sections most frequently meets and 
should be most capable of handling. Intelli- 
gent therapy in any of these conditions re- 
quires a knowledge of the physiology, func- 
tions and peculiarities of the fore-stomachs, 
the true stomach and the intestine in the 
ruminant. 

The functioning of the fore-stomach in 
the ruminant is a marvel before which 
civilized man should stand in humility. 
Upon its capacity to convert crude materials 
into refined nutrients for man depended 
the development of civilization and still de- 
pends its continuance. The adaptability of 
the ruminant digestive apparatus is re- 
markable. As a boy in the western provinces 
the author has seen cattle wintered on 
straw exclusively. A big feed of straw in 
the morning, the run of a straw stack dur- 
ing the day, and a liberal feed of the same 
dry, apparently unnutritious provender at 
night, day after day, week after week, car- 
ried them through till spring in a fair state 
of nutrition. An equally remarkable adapta- 
bility is seen in the following quotation re- 
ceived from a veterinary director in British 
Somaliland in North East Africa: “Here it 

18 Abstract of a paper presented by R. A. McIntosh, 
M.D.V., B.V.Sc., Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont., 


at the 77th Annual Meeting of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, Washington, D. C., August 26-30, 1940. 
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is very arid and the wells are far apart, but 
the old camel can go two or three weeks at 
a pinch without water, and so is well suited 
to the work. When not working, camels, 


Carlos M. Muniz, University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras 


sheep and cattle go for months without 
water, if the grazing is at all green.” Again, 
when the great record-producing cows of 
the dairy breeds are considered, another 
illustration of the remarkable digestive ca- 
pacity of ruminants is realized, for these 


records are the result of intensive feeding, 
the abstraction of the elements of nutrition 
and the secretion of them in the form of 
milk and butter fat. 

The fore-stomachs—rumen, reticulum and 
omasum—are probably an evolutionary de- 
velopment from the true stomach. Their 
function is solely the preparation of food 
for digestion. Indigestion is a functional 
disturbance of the fore-stomachs due to 
the ingestion of damaged food, indigestible 
substances, changes in the diet, seasonal 
changes, which results in such disturbances 
as overloading and impaction in the rumen, 
stasis in the omasum, acute tympany and 
gastroenteritis. 

Overloading the rumen is a result of over- 
eating. It develops quickly. The animai 
stops eating; stops ruminating; manifests 
pain; grunts; and the left abdominal wall 
is distended. Motility of the rumen is 
lessened or in abeyance. Tympany is prone 
to supervene and absorption of toxins elab- 
orated in the fermenting mass in the rumen 
may occur; cyanide poisoning, turnip top 
poisoning and rape poisoning are illustra- 
tions of the absorption of poisonous gases. 
Evacuants and ruminatorics are essential 
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in the treatment. Mineral oil, tartar emetic 
are the agents of choice. Ammonium car- 
bonate, nux vomica and ginger are useful. 
If toxemia is severe, intravenous injections 
of sodium hyposulphite or calcium glucon- 
ate are indicated. 

Impaction of the rumen is the result of 
an abnormal accumulation of dry food in 
the rumen. It is due to a lack of fermenta- 
tion. It develops slowly and requires more 
time for recovery than overloading. The 


Francisco Menendez (left) and Mr. Gerardo Fonalle- 
bas, San Juan, Puerto Rico. Mr. Fonallebas spoke 
not a word of English, hence remained in close prox- 
imity to Doctor Menendez. Some mistook him for a 
bodyguard 
treatment is essentially the same. Rumen- 
otomy may be necessary. It will usually 
hasten recovery. f 
Tympany is of two kinds: (1) an exces- 
sive amount of free gas exists in the upper 
compartments of the rumen and (2) the 
whole rumen contains a doughy, seething 
mass of ingesta and gas. A type of tympany 
not well understood is that caused by 
alfalfa grown on poor land. Controlled ex- 
periments have shown this is due to some- 
thing in the alfalfa and not to the causes 
usual in other cases of bloat—rapid fer- 
mentation, esophageal obstruction, succu- 
lent feed, wet legumes, frosted feed, etc. 
Acute bloat, particularly when it occurs 
in several animals or a whole herd simul- 
taneously, is a veterinary emergency of the 
first magnitude. The first objective is to 
relieve the asphyxiation. This is most quick- 
ly accomplished by the use of the trocar 
or by passing a stomach tube, or, where the 
gas is mixed with the ingesta, by rumen- 
otomy. After the danger of immediate death 
is averted, antiferments, of which creolin 
is one of the most satisfactory, are indicated. 
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Problems Encountered in Feeder 
Cattle’ 

One of the commonest diseases encount- 
ered in feeder cattle is shipping fever. It is 
primarily due to the hardships and ex- 
haustion incident to transportation. If the 
animals are rugged they soon overcome this 
condition with light feed, good care and 
shelter. To animals that are seriously ailing 
sulfanilamide (500 to 1000gr daily for two 
days) gives good results. Animals that are 
weak should have dextrose intravenously, 
500cc of a 20% solution. Occasional animals 
are helped by 10 to 20cc of mixed bacterins 
with twice the amount given on the third 
day. It is useless as a prophylactic, so herd 
treatment is never advised. 

Blackleg is encountered occasionally in 
feeders. In well-finished cattle the clinical 
symptoms are often occult. Crepitation can- 
not be detected. Sometimes a post-mortem 
examination is necessary for diagnosis. The 
remedy is well known. 

Actinomycosis occasionally pops up. It 
should be treated promptly or it may spread 
to many animals. An intravenous injection 
of 14% ounces of sodium iodide in 300cc of 
water is generally sufficient but occasionally 
has to be repeated in about six weeks. If 
an abscess has formed it should be drained, 
care being taken not to contaminate the 
environment, and packed with antimony 
chloride. 

Castration of feeders that have been op- 
erated upon with an emasculatome is some- 
times required. If screw worms are not a 
factor, use a knife and emasculator. 

Foot-rot is often troublesome where the 
feed lot is not well drained. The lot should 
be drained as well as possible and copper 
sulphate and air-slaked lime, 1:20, liberally 
dusted over wet spots and repeated as 
necessary. A shallow trough filled with the 
mixture and so placed that the animals 
will have to walk through it is helpful. Only 
severe cases require hand treatment and 
dressing; for this the animal must be cast 
and securely restrained. 


Poor gains in the feed lot are due to min- 


18 Abstract of a paper presented by A. H. Schmidt, 
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eral imbalance that has developed earlier 


on poor pasture. Calcium and phosphorous 
are the minerals generally required and 
bone meal is the answer. If the calcium de- 


Orville E. McKim, Port Chester, N. Y. 


ficiency is severe the animals are stiff, 
backs arched, joints swollen and fetlocks 
knuckling, and they may be nervous and 
very excitable. Treatment requires calcium 
gluconate intravenously and a change of 
feed—good green-cured hay, no silage, a 
restricted amount of corn, an easily-assim- 
ilated form of calcium and perhaps also 
yeast and cod-liver oil till the deficiencies 
are overcome. 

Digestive disturbances are not uncom- 
mon in feeder cattle. In acute cases use the 
trocar or stomach tube, antiferments (for- 
malin, turpentine), stimulants (aromatic 
spirits of ammonia) and laxatives (two gal- 
lons of mineral oil). As an aftertreatment 
use Udall’s mixture: 

Arsenic trioxide 


Strychnine sulph 
Dil. Hydrochlor. Acid 


Dose: one-half ounce three or four times 
daily for three days. If animal is not eating, 
strychnine poisoning may develop after 
four days, and the mixture must be dis- 
continued. This mixture is helpful following 
all digestive disturbances. 

When digestive disturbances show up in 
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feeder steers the feed or feeding practice 
must be changed; otherwise the purpose of 


J. Wiley Lucas, Abington, Ill., President of the Illinois 

Veterinary Medical Association. His brother, U. S. 

Senator Scott Lucas, visited him during the meeting 
and met a number of his Illinois constituents 


feeding will be defeated. Sometimes simply 
feeding ground corn and cobs or chopped 
corn on the cob will suffice, sometimes add- 
ing a protein supplement is needed. When 
diarrhea is prevalent “cornhusker com- 
pound” is most useful. It is mixed with the 
drinking water. 

Urinary calculus is not common in feeder 
cattle but is troublesome when it occurs. 
The calculi lodge in the bladder, the neck 
of the bladder or in the urethra, usually 
at the S curve in the penis. If the animal 
is reasonably ready for market and the 
bladder is not ruptured, incise the urethra 
liberally below the ischial arch and drain 
the bladder. Wait three days for the urine 
odor to leave the flesh and market. If the 
steer is not marketable a loop of the penis 
should be withdrawn through a four-inch 
subischial incision, severed to allow several 
inches to hang out, and attached to the 
skin and underlying tissues. Cases in which 
the urethra is filled throughout its extent 
by a sand-like substance and there is much 
swelling and infiltration of the urethral 
wall, are incurable. 
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Control of the Liver Fluke in the 
Hawaiian Islands” 

According to several surveys, 50% of the 
130,000 beef cattle and 80% of 8,700 dairy 
cattle on the larger islands of the Hawaiian 
group are infested with liver flukes. The 
climate, mild and uniform, the mean tem- 
perature varying only five degrees between 
warmest and coldest months; the topog- 
raphy, extensive, flat, poorly drained val- 
leys covered with lush vegetation, and ani- 
mal husbandry practices, keeping cattle on 
pasture the year around, combine to make 
of the Hawaiian islands a paradise for liver 
flukes. 

The problem of fluke control has been 
attacked on three fronts: (1) snail destruc- 
tion, (2) protection of cattle from infesta- 
tion, and (3) the use of anthelmintics. 

For snail control, both chemical and bio- 
logical measures have been tried. Copper 
sulphate has been distributed in swampy 
terrain to form a solution of 1:300,000. 
Crayfish have been imported; these proved 
very destructive to snails, but were found 
to injure vegetation also and were not 
freed. Japanese fireflies, which are snail 
predators, have been imported recently and 
give much promise. They have been used 
successfully in Japan to combat snails. 

As a protection of cattle from infestation 
the use of silage has been urged, since fluke 
cysts are killed by storage in ensilage for 
three months, but cattle owners do not take 
kindly to ensiling their forage. Fencing off 
dangerous areas receives but little better 
welcome. 

Anthelmintic treatment of infested ani- 
mals both benefits the animals treated and 
lessens the pasture infection. Various an- 
thelmintics were experimented with but 
the best results were obtained with distol, 
a proprietary remedy. It was given at the 
rate. of one capsule (10gm hexachloroe- 
thane, lgm aspidinofilic acid (conc.) and 
1.6gm talc) per 70 pounds body weight on 
two successive days. This was highly effi- 
cient in destroying flukes in the liver and 
was borne well by the animal. 


20 Abstract of a paper presented by J. E. Alicata, M.A., 
Ph.D., Hawaiian Agricultural Experiment Station, Univer- 
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Rumen Gases and Bloat in 
Ruminants” 

This work was undertaken in order that 
some of the information so gained will be 
applicable to a more 
careful study of ac- 
tual cases of acute 
tympanitis. If bloat in 
ruminants can even- 
tually be prevented 
or controlled effectu- 
ally, it will permit the 
unrestricted use of 
legume pastures. In 
certain sections the 
use of such pastures 
is attended with con- 
siderable danger. 

It is quite signifi- 
cant that two extremely toxic gases are 
commonly found in the normal rumen gas, 
and that the concentration of one of these 
gases, hydrogen sulphide, can be increased 
quite consistently by feeding alfalfa and 
ladino clover, two legumes that are quite 
often incriminated as causing bloat. 

Repeated determinations have revealed 
the presence of carbon monoxide in rumen 
gas obtained from experimental cows. The 
percentages of carbon monoxide ranged 
from 0.0% to 0.17% by volume. 

Hydrogen sulphide has been found in 
rumen gas as much as 0.03% by volume, 
and in rumen ingesta as much as 0.309cc 
per 100cc of ingesta. 

Small amounts of hydrogen sulphide and 
carbon monoxide were very toxic when in- 
jected into the rumen rapidly and followed 
by air insufflation, which caused an increase 
in intraruminal pressure. Both gases caused 
a distinct paralysis of the organ when suffi- 
cient concentrations were reached. 

It is felt that a common premise that ex- 
cessive intraruminal pressure causes death 
in bloat is inadequate. It is quite likely that 
pressure, the character of the gas, rate of 
gas formation, physical qualities of the 
ingesta, and individual susceptibility all 
share in the responsibility for death. 


©. F. Foley 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Determination of Parentage in 
Cattle by Cellular Antigens™ 


More than 20 cellular antigens have been 
identified in the blood of cattle by immune 
isolysins. Each seems to be inherited as a 
unit-substance. An animal possesses a par- 
ticular antigen only if one or both parents 
possessed it. The determination of parent- 
age by means of cellular antigens in the 
blood is made by exclusion; i.e., if the blood 
of the offspring contains one or more anti- 
gens not found in either of the supposed 
parents, the supposition as to one or the 
other or both parents is wrong. E.g., sup- 
pose the dam of a certain calf is definitely 
known, but there is a doubt as to which of 
two bulls is the sire. An examination of 
the blood reveals antigens A, B, C in the 
dam, C, E, F in bull No. 1, D, E, G in bull 
No. 2, and B, D, G in the calf. The calf 
could not be the offspring of bull No. 1 
since its blood contains antigens D and G 
not found in either the dam or the bull. 
The blood of the dam and bull No. 2 con- 
tain all the antigens found in the blood of 
the calf and since it is known that one or 
the other of these pairs are the parents, 
the calf should be registered as the off- 
spring of bull No. 2. 


22 Abstract of a paper presented by Lloyd C. Ferguson, 
D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis., at the 77th Annual Meeting of the American Veteri. 
rr ot Medical Association, W ashington, D. C., August 26-30, 
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Pharmacology of Sulfapyridine 

in Cattle” 

As there was no information available 
concerning the action of sulfapyridine on 
the bovine species, and it was desired to 
try the effect of the drug on some of the 
bovine infections, it was administered in 
a drench to six cows in three experiments 
to determine the quantity that could be 
administered without producing toxic ef- 
fects, the time required to attain a con- 
centration in the blood stream adequate 
for therapeutic effect, and how frequently 
the drug would have to be administered to 
maintain this level with the least fluctua- 
tion. The sulfapyridine was obtained through 
the courtesy of Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. 

Daily doses of 4gm per 100 pounds of 
body weight were given to five cows for a 
period of two days. The daily dose was ad- 
ministered in four fractions at four-hour 
intervals to two cows, in four fractions at 
six-hour intervals to two cows, and in five 
fractions at four-hour intervals to one cow. 

There was the least fluctuation in the 
concentration of free sulfapyridine in the 
blood when the daily dose was given in five 
fractions at intervals of four hours, but 
the maximum concentration was obtained 
12 hours earlier in the cow receiving the 
daily dose in four fractions at six-hour 
intervals. While these data do not justify 
final conclusions because of the small num- 
ber of cows involved, they appear to indi- 
cate that it is not necessary to administer 
the daily dose to cows in fractions at equal 
intervals throughout the entire 24 hours, 
as it is administered to man, but that a 
sufficiently even level of free sulfapyridine 
in the blood can be maintained by admin- 
istering the daily dose in five fractions at 
intervals of four hours. 

The concentration of sulfapyridine 
reached a maximum of 3.6mg to 4.2mg per 
100cc of blood in the five cows in the exper- 
iment in 32 to 44 hours. A concentration of 
3 to 6mg per 100cc of blood is generally con- 
sidered adequate for therapeutic effect. on 
man. A concentration within this range, 


_23 Excerpts from a paper presented by Louis A. Klein, 
V.M.D., Sc.D., Albert L. Kleckner, Ph.D., and Robert O. 
Blitz, V.M.D., School of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., at the 77th Annual 
meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 


Washington, D. C., August 26-30, 1940. 
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although rather to the low side, was at- 
tained in the cows in this experiment in 12 
to 34 hours. 


In the second experiment the drug was 


George A. Dick, Dean, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


administered to four cows for six days. Two 
received 5gm and two 6gm per 100 pounds 
body weight, daily. In the cows on 5gm 
per 100 pounds of body weight the concen- 
tration of free sulfapyridine in the blood 
increased more rapidly and reached a 
higher level than in those in the first ex- 
periment on 4gm per 100 pounds daily. 
There was no significant difference, how- 
ever, in the rate or regularity of the rise 
of the sulfapyridine level between the cow 
receiving the daily dose in five fractions 
at four-hour intervals and the one re- 
ceiving it in three fractions at intervals 
of eight hours. 

A concentration of 3 to 6mg per 100cc of 
blood was obtained in all four cows in 
this group 12 to 26 hours after the initial 
dose. This is considerably earlier than this 
level was attained in most of the cows in 
the previous experiment. The concentration 
in the blood increased until the middle of 
the sixth day of administration, indicating 
that the drug is accumulative. A maximum 
concentration of 11.6 to 13mg per 100cc of 
blood was attained. 

Since no serious toxic symptoms were 
observed in the above experiments, al- 
though evidence of accumulation was 
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noted, in a third experiment daily doses 
of 7, 8 and 9gm per 100 pounds of body 


H. M. Bratt, Terre Haute, Ind., and Mrs. Bratt 


weight were administered to three cows for 
a period of six days, the quantity for each 
day being given in three fractions at eight- 


H. W. Ayers, Oklahoma City, and Mrs. Ayers 


hour intervals. Only the cow receiving a 
daily dose of 9gm per 100 pounds of body 
weight attained a higher concentration 
(14mg) of free sulfapyridine in the blood 
than the cows in the previous experiment 
that were given daily doses of 5 and 6gm 
per 100 pounds. 

Undesirable effects were observed in all 
of the cows from all of the doses admin- 
istered. Loss of appetite, constipation and 
decrease in milk production occurred in all, 
but these conditions disappeared in a day 
or two after the last dose was given. One 
cow developed urticarial-like swellings in 
the skin, but these cleared up in the two 
days following the last dose. The tempera- 
ture was not affected and no symptoms of 
urinary disturbance or other serious toxic 
effects reported in man were observed. 
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The Gastrointestinal Parasites 

of Sheep” 

It is well established that the incidence 
of disease increases with the density of 
population. In no case is this more in evi- 
dence than with parasitisms. When increas- 
ing numbers of live stock are confined to 


R. E. Rebrassier, Columbus, Professor of Parasitology, 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State University 


comparatively small farms, Hall’s allitera- 
tive dictum that “permanent pastures per- 
petuate parasites” is fulfilled. 

Gastrointestinal parasitisms probably oc- 
casion greater loss to the sheep industry 
than any other disease. No other domestic 
animal suffers so severely from parasites as 
does the sheep. Cattle and sheep alike suf- 
fer from more than 50 species of nematodes, 
but the susceptibility of sheep is much 
greater than that of cattle. The most de- 
structive of the gastrointestinal parasites 
of sheep are: Haemonchus contortus, Oster- 
tagia circumcinta, Trichostrongylus spp., 
Cooperia spp., Nematodirus spp., Bunosto- 
mum trigonocephalum, Monezia expansa, 
Chabertia ovina, Oesophagostomum colum- 
bianum, and Trichuris ovis. These consti- 
tute the major problem in parasite control, 
at least in the eastern half of the United 
States. 

The control of intestinal parasites in 
sheep comprises both management and 
medication. The following is recommended: 
1. Keep lambs in the barn at all times till 


24 Abstract of a paper presented by R. E. Rebrassier. 
D.V.M., M.Sc., The Ohio State University, Columbus. 
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they are weaned. Keep the ewes separate 
from the lambs during the day except for 
nursing periods. 

2. At weaning time, put the lambs on 
pasture to which no adult sheep are ad- 
mitted and if possible change the pasture 
several times during the season. 

3. Supplement the pasture with a grain 
ration. A mixture composed of eight parts 
of corn to one part cottonseed meal is sat- 
isfactory. 

Sheep raised in this way suffer very little 
from intestinal parasites, but since most 
flock owners are unable to carry out the 
whole plan, i.e., are forced to use permanent 
pastures, anthelmintics must needs be em- 
ployed as an adjunct to management. Of 
the commonly used anthelmintics, sheep 
dosed with tetrachlorethylene made the 
highest gains, with copper sulphate and 
nicotine sulphate a fairly close second. 
Either bluestone or nicotine alone or sodium 
arsenite were materially less effective. Best 
results were obtained from treatment at 
14-day intervals, but treatment at 21-day 
intervals served to hold the parasites down 
to numbers believed to be not seriously 
harmful. 

Flock owners make a mistake in giving 
no attention to anthelmintic treatment 
during the winter. There is a large carry- 
over of parasites in adult sheep from one 
summer to the next. Anthelmintic treat- 
ment during the winter will materially 
mitigate the severity of the parasite prob- 
lem during the following summer and per- 
haps benefit the adult sheep as well. 

[No mention is made of phenothiazine. 
This remarkable new anthelmintic of so far 
unapproached versatility gives promise of 
completely revolutionizing methods of para- 
site control in sheep and perhaps in all 
domestic animals. Phenothiazine gives 
promise of so completely freeing adult 
sheep from parasites before they are turned 
out to pasture as to prevent the contamina- 
tion of the pastures and render unnece3- 
sary treatment of the lambs. (See Vet. Med., 
July, 1939, pp. 440-443; January, 1940, pp. 
24-29; April, 1940, pp. 236-237; May, 1940, 
pp. 298-300; July, 1940, pp. 398-400; August, 
1940, pp. 454-457.) ] 
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Studies on Thysanosoma 
Actinioides* 
Thysanosoma actinioides, the fringed 
tapeworm of sheep, is prevalent in Colorado 
and other range states, occurring in the 
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bile ducts of one-third or more of the feeder 
lambs from that section. It is of low patho- 
genicity but high economic importance, 
since infestation results in condemnation 
of the liver at slaughter. 

This parasite was first reported in Brazil- 
ian swamp deer more than a hundred years 
ago. Faville in 1885 reported finding it in 
Colorado sheep. Curtice, Ménnig, Natterer, 
Stiles, Hall and other parasitologists have 
studied it; yet its life history remains almost 
completely unknown. It is assumed that 
Th. actinioides has an intermediate host. 
It is surmised that this intermediate host 
is an invertebrate that lives on some range 
plant, since this cestode does not occur in 
the eastern half of the United States. 

The authors have been able to add to the 
knowledge available on the reproduction of 
this parasite, since in a study extending 
over three years they have found a large 
number of egg cases containing embryon- 
ated eggs free in the intestinal canal of 
infested sheep and in the feces of such 
animals. Experiments are under way now 
which should determine definitely. soon 
whether direct infestation with the para- 
site occurs. 

® Abstract of a_paper presented by F. X. Gassner, 
D. va Colorado Experiment Station, Fort Collins, Colo., 
and Prank Thorp, Jr., D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D., formerly ot 
the Colorado Experiment Station, now with the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station, East Lansing. Mich.. at 
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The Bacterial Content of 
Goat Milk’ 

The dairy goat industry in Michigan has 
developed rapidly during the past decade. 
Goat’s milk is widely used for human con- 
sumption. This refers to the milk produced 
for home consumption as well as to the 
goat’s milk produced as fluid market milk 
or dehydrated goat’s milk. To date there is 
very little informa- 
tion available deal- 
ing with the bacteri- 
ology of goat’s milk. 

This study was 
undertaken in co- 
operation with 
Michigan dairy goat 
owners to determine 
the incidence of 
mastitis (infectious 
and non-infectious) 
among dairy goats, 
the effect of udder 
infection on the 
quality (chemical 
and bacteriological) 
of the milk secreted, 
and to determine the physical condition of 
the udders and the milk produced. 

The total of 380 goats in 15 herds was 
checked for mastitis. Nine (2.3%) of the 
goats had streptococcic infection of the 
udder as determined by the microscopic 
test and blood agar culture of the milk. 
Five others (1.3%) had a staphylococcic 
infection of the udder as determined by 
isolation of the staphylococci from the 
blood agar plate. An additional two (0.5%) 
were found to have non-infectious mastitis 
as indicated by physical changes in the 
character of milk produced and in the 
udder with no infectious agent present. 
The infected goats were not representative 
of any age groups for some of the infected 
goats were two year olds and the rest were 
older. The remaining 364 (95.9%) of the 
lactating goats in the herds checked were 
free of mastitis. 

The physical condition of the udder of 
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each goat checked was determined by care- 
ful physical palpation according to the 
technic of Udall and Johnson. Ninety-two 





D. Coughlin (left), Knoxville, Tenn., and P. E. John- 
son, Modesto, Calif. 


per cent of the goats without mastitis had 
an udder which was called normal on phys- 
ical examination, while an additional 4% 
had atrophied portions of the udder, and 
4% more had indurated udders. These phys- 
ical changes were the result of various non- 
infectious agents causing injury to the 
udder. In the case of the goats with staphy- 
lococcic infection of the udder only 20% 
had normal udders, while only 7% of those 
with streptococcic mastitis had udders that 
were normal on physical examination. Al- 
though only a few cases of udder infec- 
tion in goats have been studied the data 
presented indicate that the physical con- 
dition of the udder usually changes when 
infection is present and the majority of 
those goats with no mastitis (92%) have 
normal udders. 

It developed during the study that the 
leucocyte count, the chloride test, the pH, 
and the strip cup test are of no material 
value in detecting mastitis in goats, nor 
is the thybromol test of a value compara- 
ble to its usefulness in the detection of 
bovine mastitis. The diagnosis of mastitis 
in the goat must be made by physical ex- 
amimination of the udder just as it is made 
in the cow, but without the valuable aids 
that have been developed to assist the clini- 
cian in the latter task; except for bacterio- 
logical examination, which apparently pos- 
sesses equal value in both cases. 

No report was made upon the use of the 
electrometric method as an aid to the diag- 
nosis of mastitis in the goat. 
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The Role of the Veterinarian in 
Immunization Against Hog 
Cholera with Tissue Vaccine” 

Boynton’s tissue vaccine—B. T. V.—is a 
suspension of finely ground virus tissue 
from pigs in the acute stage of cholera. The 
virus is killed by the addition of eucalyptol, 


G. E. Corwin, 
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but the immunizing properties are retained. 
It cannot produce cholera when injected 
into susceptible animals and there is no 
danger of spreading the disease from vacci- 
nation or from careless handling of the 
vaccine. It is a purely prophylactic agent 
of no value in the treatment of hog cholera. 
It requires three weeks to produce a serv- 
iceable immunity. For a long lasting im- 
munity two injections, two weeks or longer 
apart, are advised. Pigs should not be vacci- 
nated until after they are weaned. 

B. T. V. possesses two great advantages 
over serum and virus for the immunization 
of swine against hog cholera: (1) there is 
no chance for the introduction of the dis- 
ease onto cholera-free premises or the 
spread of the disease from vaccinated ani- 
mals and (2) it may be used on pigs suf- 
fering from intercurrent disease, enteritis, 
pneumonia, parasitisms, etc., without harm- 
ing them. It possesses two important dis- 
advantages compared with serum-virus as 
an immunizing agent: (1) it is ineffective 
in the presence of cholera and (2) more 
than one dose is required for an immunity 
which is to last longer than six months. 


27 Abstract of a paper presented by William H. Boynton, 
D.V.M., and Gladys M. Woods, M.A., Division of Veteri- 
nary Science, University of California, Berkeley, Calif., and 
F. W. Wood, D.V.M., Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif., 
at the 77th Annual Meeting of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, Washington, D. C., August 26-30, 1940. 
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Incidence of Swine Erysipelas* 

Swine erysipelas has doubtless been pres- 
ent in sections of this country for many 
years. However, it was not recognized as a 
herd problem of economic importance until 
the outbreak in South Dakota and Ne- 
braska in 1931. Soon afterward the disease 
became active in Colorado and Minnesota 
and during the drouth years of 1934 and 
1936 it spread rapidly. By 1937 it had been 
diagnosed in 40 of the 48 states and during 
1938 and 1939 was responsible for heavy 
losses to the swine industry. Apparently 
there has been some recession in 1940 and 
possibly we are past the crest of the wave, 
it being characteristic of this disease, par- 
ticularly of the acute type, to increase in 
prevalence for a period and then to subside 
almost to the vanishing point for a period. 

It is generally conceded that 75% or more 
of the joint ailments in swine are due to 
Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae, and there- 
fore the number of condemnations for 
arthritis among hogs slaughtered under 
federal inspection is an index to the prev- 
alence of the chronic form of erysipelas. 
These increased 210-fold between 1919 and 
1939, and by the latter date were the cause 
of material loss to the packers. 


Apparently healthy hogs often are car- 
riers of this disease. It has been estimated 
that 25% of the healthy-appearing hogs 
in an infected district are such carriers, 
and may carry the infection to any section 
into which they are shipped. 


Of this disease Van Es says: 


It has been observed that the bacillus of 
Swine erysipelas may display a capacity to 
change suddenly from a harmless saprophyte 
to a decidedly pathogenic parasite. Whether 
such a phenomenon can be attributed to con- 
ditions which exalt the virulence of the mic- 
robes per se, or to influences affecting sus- 
ceptibility of the animals concerned, or to 
some reciprocal action between these two pos- 
sible factors, remains entirely in the dark. 
Either one of them, however, may serve to 
explain the sudden increase in the incidence 
of swine erysipelas in the course of certain 
years in areas where the malady occurs 
enzootically. 


28 Abstract of a paper presented by W. T. Spencer 
D.V.S., National Live Stock Loss Prevention Board, Omaha. 
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The Agglutination Test for Diag- 
nosis of Swine Erysipelas” 

Since the authors’ first report on an 
agglutination test for swine erysipelas they 
have improved the technic of the test and 
also the antigen 
used in making it. 

For the improved 
test either whole 
blood or serum may 
be used. The reac- 
tion can be seen 
best on a plate of 
white porcelain on 
which 0.02cc of 
blood or serum is 
added to 0.05cc of 
antigen. In positive 
cases a marked 
clumping of the 
bacteria occurs, 
usually in less than 
one minute, always 


H. W. Schoening, Wash- 

ington, D. C., Chief, 

Pathological Division, B. 
A. I. 


within two minutes. Any other result is a 
negative reaction. The antigen is quite 


stable and a large number of tests have 
indicated it is specific. A positive reaction 
indicates either infection with or exposure 
to Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae. The test is 
therefore more valuable as a herd test than 
for a given animal. It will detect the dis- 
ease in the chronic form and even in non- 
clinical specific arthritis, but is uncertain 
in the acute type. Animals that have re- 
ceived swine erysipelas serum react posi- 
tively for a protracted period. 

E. rhusiopathiae has a predilection for 
joints, arthritis resulting from both acute 
attacks and low grade infection. Of arthritic 
lesions from 472 packing house hogs, ery- 
sipelas organisms were recovered from 357 
(75.6%). These animals came from 91 
counties in 14 scattered states. Had it been 
practical to make extensive cultural tests 
of all the affected joints it is quite probable 
the percentage found infected with ery- 
sipelas organisms would have been higher. 


29 Abstract of a ges presented by C. G. Grey, D.V.M., 
Branch Pathological Laboratory, Lincoln, Nebr., and H. W. 
Schoening, V.M.D., Chief, and O. L. Osteen, D.V.M., 
Pathological Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., at the 77th 
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ciation, Washington, D. C., August 26-30, 1940. 
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Intracutaneous Test for the Detec- 
tion of Trichina Infection in Swine” 

Three suggestions have been made at 
various times for the control of human 
trichinosis by governmental regulation: 
(1) microscopic inspection of pork, (2) 
control of garbage feeding and (3) a skin 
test for trichinosis in hogs to be applied 
immediately before slaughter. Of these, 
only the first has been tried extensively in 
this country. Attempts to employ the second 
run counter to important political interests 
in the swine industry, and no skin test has 
been developed so far that offers a prospect 
of being both accurate and practical of 
application, despite much research on the 
subject. 

So far as that portion of the public meat 
supply which comes under federal meat in- 
spection is concerned, the matter is satis- 
factorily handled by (1) destroying the in- 
fectivity of Trichinella larvae in those cuts 
of pork commonly eaten raw or but lightly 
cooked, by processing in the packing houses, 
and (2) a continuous campaign of educating 
the consumer of other pork products to cook 
them well. 

However, 40% of the pork consumed in 
this country is not federally inspected. It 
is responsible for such human trichinosis as 
occurs. This consists of a small number of 
severe clinical cases, some fatal; a vast 
number, running into the hundreds of 
thousands, of sub-clinical cases of little or 
no importance to the public health, and an 
unknown number of intermediate or un- 
diagnosed cases the importance of which is 
problematical. The U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, unquestionably the best authority on 


‘the subject, considers trichinosis an im- 


portant public health problem. The time is 
probably not far distant when it will under- 
take aggressive measures to alleviate the 
condition presented by the trichinosis prob- 
lem. The swine industry fears the result of 
the attendant publicity. 

The simplest solution of the human 
trichinosis problem lies in preventing the 
commercial feeding of raw garbage to swine. 


80 Abstract of a paper presented by. Benjamin Schwartz, 
Ph.D., Chief, Zoological Division, Bureau of Animal In- 
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Of the effectiveness of this measure the 
essayist says: 


The control of garbage feeding, by requiring 
the garbage to be cooked before it is made 
available to swine, has not been undertaken 
in any country primarily as a prophylactic 
measure for trichinosis, but rather as a 
method of preventing the spread of hog 
cholera, foot-and-mouth disease, and other 
infectious diseases of live stock. In England, 
where the feeding of garbage to swine is 
under strict control, with requirements that 
this feed must be heated to the temperature 
of boiling water before it is made available to 
pigs, the human population appears to be 
remarkably free from clinical and subclinical 
infection with trichinae, and these parasites 
are not known to occur in swine, so far as 
available information is concerned. The avail- 
able evidence indicates that the incidence of 
trichina infection in pigs in Canada, where 
the sterilization of garbage is required by 
Dominion law, is much lower than in the 
United States. The sterilization of garbage 
appears to be a definite control measure for 
swine trichinosis, the source of practically all 
human infections with this disease. 

Of the skin test he says in part: “While 
the possibility of diagnosing trichinosis by 
means of a skin test should not as yet be 
dismissed as entirely beyond the realm of 
practicability, the facts already brought to 
light give no basis for pinning too firm a 
faith on the skin test as a possible routine 
procedure for the detection of trichina in- 


fection in swine.” 
Of microscopic inspection he says: 


For a number of years in the past the United 
States had a partial microscopic inspection of 
pork for trichinae, designed only to meet the 
requirements of foreign trade; at no time was 
such inspection considered by meat inspection 
experts to be a useful prophylactic procedure 

in this country. Ex- 
perience in European 
countries with micro- 
scopic inspection has 
been such as to war- 
rant the belief that 
such inspection can- 
not be relied upon to 
detect all cases of in- 
fection with trichinae. 
Consequently, this in- 
spection has the dis- 
advantage of giving 
a false sense of se- 
curity to persons who 
are fond of raw or 
slightly cooked pork. 
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Diseases of Swine Due to Nutritive 
Deficiencies” 

The veterinarian is often called upon to 
prescribe for swine in which a greater or 
lesser number in the herd suffer from a 
deficiency of one or more of the nutrient 


Benj. Schwartz, Washington, D. C., Chief, Zoological 
Division, B. A. I. 


essentials. Partial or complete deprivation 
of certain vitamins and minerals by no 
means comprises all the dysfunctions and 
disorders of nutritional origin. Disorders 
due to an insufficient supply of water and 
protein are perhaps even more frequent. 
More than 60% of the hog’s body is water 
and when more than 10% of this water is 
lost, pathologic disturbances with morbid 
potentialities result. The amount of water 
required daily by swine varies from 1.5 gal- 
lons per hundred pounds of animal at 
weaning time to 0.5 gallons per hundred 
pounds for fattening hogs. The average re- 
quirement of a sow suckling a litter of pigs 
is in excess of five gallons daily. 
Instances of insufficient water intake 
are common. Inanition, cachexia, dehydra- 
tion, loss of weight, dry, rough coat, sunken 
eyes, skeletal prominences are observable, 
and sometimes a dry, wrinkled skin. Al- 
though these symptoms are suggestive of 
C. H. Kernkamp, 
D.V.M., M.S., Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, 
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water starvation, definite diagnosis is 
reached by a process of elimination, and 
confirmed by an inspection of the prem- 
ises, history, etc. ; 

Protein deficiencies are not uncommon. 
These seldom reach mortality character- 
istics, but are responsible for many cases 
of chronic malnutrition. The fact should 
not be overlooked that the quality of the 
proteins—the biologic value—in the ration 
is as important as the quantity. In gen- 
eral the amino acids of tankage, meat 
scrap, blood meal, fish meal and milk are 
those best adapted for swine. 

The symptoms of protein deficiency in 
swine are: stunting, underweight, emacia- 
tion, dry, harsh skin, dull, shaggy coat, dim- 
inished appetite and languid, sluggish man- 
ner. In some cases there may be edema of 
the legs and ascites. The lesions include: 
absence of fat, dark-colored, atrophic 
muscles, visceral organs atrophied, hydro- 
pericardium, hydrothorax and ascites. 

The inorganic elements most likely to be 
deficient in the diet of swine are calcium, 
iron, copper and iodine. Rickets in young 
growing pigs and osteomalacia in older 
swine are the two principal diseases asso- 
ciated with disturbances in vitamin D met- 
abolism. Locomotory disturbances consti- 
tute the principal clinical symptoms. Severe 
calcium deficiency in pregnant sows results 
in stillborn pigs. Iron and copper defici- 
ency is usually confined to suckling pigs— 
anemia of suckling pigs—nutritional ane- 
mia. Iodine deficiency is a regional prob- 
lem. Its principal manifestation is the birth 
of dead, weak or hairless pigs. 

Vitamin A is necessary for swine. Like 
most of the other vitamins it is essential 
to growth. It is essential also to the main- 
tenance of normal epithelium and to the 
physiological functioning of nerve trunks. 
The most striking symptom of vitamin A 
avitaminosis is locomotory incoordination. 
In females it may cause reproductive dis- 
orders—sterility, absorption of fetuses, 
abortion and the birth of dead pigs. 

The effects of deficiencies of all or a part 
of the vitamin B complex are not well un- 
derstood in swine. A deficiency of nicotinic 
acid is thought, by some, to produce enteric 
disturbances. 


But What About Poultry?” 


The veterinary profession, health custo- 
dians for the five billion dollar animal popu- 
lation of this country, gave its best in both 
representation and activities, to help make 


J. F. Witter (left), University of Maixe, Orono: C. F. 
Cairy, East Lansing, Mich.; and R. E. Bergman, 
Cassopolis, Mich. 


the Seventh World’s Poultry Congress in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1939, attended by more 
than 800,000 people, the complete success 
that it deserved to be. On Wednesday, 
officially designated by the Congress as 
A. V. M. A. Day, 350 veterinarians from 11 
foreign countries and 37 states attended a 
special veterinary program which had been 
designated to demonstrate to the profes- 
sion the industry’s needs for an adequate 
veterinary service, and to issue a clarion 
call to that service to meet these needs. 


The best scientific minds in our land, 
as well as the public, credit the veterinary 
profession with controlling successfully, for 
the benefit of the farmer and the consumer 
of agricultural products, such catastrophic 
maladies as tuberculosis, fever tick, bovine 
infectious abortion, hog cholera, rabies, 
equine encephalomyelitis, canine distemper, 
and others. In each of these the practi- 
tioner has played an heroic role. 

Census figures reveal that chickens are 
kept in commercial quantities on 5,500,000 
farms, and, since the bulk lies in the great 
geographic area mentioned, it is seen at 
once that the practice of poultry disease 
control constitutes a'general farm problem 
in the same manner as sheep, hogs, cattle 
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and horses, and, because of its far-flung 
distribution, not a problem for the spe- 
cialist. 

Since this is true, does not the general 
practitioner then fail in his professional 


C. A. Woodhouse (left), Angleton, Texas, and N. M. 
Nelson, East Lansing, Mich. 


capacity unless he is qualified and willing 
to extend the same medical service to the 
poultry yard, that he does to the sheep pen, 
dairy barn, horse stable, kennel, and hog 
lot? 

It is a well-known fact that kennel own- 
ers and dog breeders were at one time the 
accepted authorities in preventing and 
controlling canine diseases. In like manner, 
because the veterinarian of yesteryear was 
not a general practitioner, but specialized 
in horse diseases, the lay specialist did a 
thriving business in the diseases of cows. 
Many veterinarians in those early days 
were “too busy” to treat cows, but the fact 
was that, by their lack of training and 
application, they were not qualified to com- 
pete favorably. Did we then become the 
custodians of bovine health by any other 
means than that of recognizing the need 
and preparing to meet it? Has it not been 
said for more than a generation, that the 
lay quack would survive just as long as 
veterinarians could not offer a more scien- 
tific and adequate service? 

The challenging question today is: “Can 
we repeat with poultry?” If we cannot, or 
do not, then we must ask wholeheartedly 
and without bias, that state agricultural 
colleges train their poultry students or 
other specialized laymen to do that which 
the poultry industry needs most—an ade- 
quate disease control service. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


With the many facts concerning specific 
disease control known to the veterinary sci- 
entist, and to the specialized poultryman, 
our first effort should be directed toward 
getting to the farmer a better application 
of this same knowledge and these same 
facts, by way of the general practitioner. 
It has been estimated that if the present 
known: poultry disease control measures 
were put into effect promptly, that the pres- 
ent annual mortality rate of 30% to 40% 


A. Jasmin (left), Beltsville, Md., and R. H. Hurt, Uni- 
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could be reduced one-half in one year. This 
alone would mean a saving of $100,000,000 
a year to our farmers. 

Our most urgent need as veterinarians is 
to understand the husbandry of poultry, 
as we understand the husbandry of other 
farm animals, and build our practice on 
the basis of the application of scientific 
knowledge to the layman in like manner. 

Many practitioners were graduated from 
college before poultry diseases were empha- 
sized. Yet many practitioners who now have 
a very fine small animal practice, likewise 
were graduated before the diseases of small 
animals were featured. As their practices 
demanded it, they increased their profici- 
ency through every available means. 

The Poultry Committee of the A. V. M. A. 
this year made a survey in three midwest- 
ern states: Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, to 
find how much poultry practice is being 
done by general practitioners, and to learn 
the extent to which practitioners are in- 
terested in becoming better qualified to 
handle this phase of practice. A question- 
naire was sent to approximately half of 
the 1500 general practitioners in these 
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three states, and nearly 30% of these re- 
sponded, so that the answers represent a 
sizeable and representative group. Forty- 
eight per cent stated that poultry practice 


L. T. Fisher (left), Jacksonville, Fla., and F. A. 

Casper, Tampa, Fla. 
produces about 10% of their income; 22%, 
that it produces from 1% to 10% of their 
income, 16%, that they had no poultry prac- 
tice. Of the latter, only 5% indicated that 
they had no time for poultry practice, or 
that it was unprofitable. Fifty-six per cent 
said that they had not attended a veteri- 
nary conference where poultry practice had 
been featured since 1937 or before. Eighty- 
one out of the 89 (42%) who attended such 
conferences said they had received distinct 
help from them. 

What about poultry? If the veterinary 
profession responds to the challenge, we 
shall witness during the next few years, 
practitioners taking their places in the field 
of poultry, as they have in other animal 
fields. The leaders of the poultry industry 
and the successful commercial poultrymen 
will consult veterinarians about their prob- 
lems, and the farmers will turn to their 
veterinarians for guidance in maintaining 
a high rate of liveability in their flocks. 

Should we, however, by our own lack of 
interest, or lack of opportunity to better 
equip ourselves, fail to meet this challenge, 
then we rightfully must remove all preju- 
dice against lay assistance to the flock 
owner. It is imperative that the needs of 
the poultryman be served by trained pro- 
fessional men. The very nature of veteri- 
nary education and practice places the 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine in the key 
position to serve in another great field of 
American agriculture. 
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The Practitioner's Role in Poultry 
Parasite Control 

The responsibility of handling disease 
problems of a variety of domestic animals 
requires great versatility of the practicing 
veterinarian. The practical application of 
veterinary science to the control of para- 
sites and diseases in various domestic ani- 
mals is governed to a considerable extent 
by the economic value of the individual 
animal units, and the husbandry methods 
employed in the particular branch of ani- 
mal industry—pet animals being somewhat 
of an exception. In dealing with diseases 
of horses and cattle the main emphasis 
naturally centers upon individuals. This is 
true to a lesser extent in sheep and in 
swine practice but when attention is turned 
to the control of poultry parasites and dis- 
eases, emphasis is shifted from the indi- 
vidual to the group. The welfare of the 
flock or even of a group of flocks over- 
shadows in importance the fate of a few 
ailing hens. 

Turning to the flock as an economic unit 
does not eliminate the practicing veteri- 
narian from poultry practice but rather 
changes his approach to it. Failure to ap- 
praise this situation accurately and to make 
proper preparations to meet it is responsi- 
ble for a great part of the research on 
poultry diseases and parasites having been 
done outside the veterinary profession. 

If the veterinary profession is to exert 
its proper influence upon the development 
of the American poultry industry without 
losing its identity in doing so, it must rec- 
ognize the necessity of certain adjustments 
to conform to the needs of this as well as 
other branches of agriculture upon which 
it is dependent. 

Our poultry industry is particularly de- 
pendent upon the general practitioner for 
a scientific service because it is distributed 
into so many small units. The veterinarian 
has the technical training and special edu- 
cation that enables him to interpret the 
finding of parasitologists and to outline a 
program of parasite control for the local 
poultryman; an understanding of the 

33 Excerpts from a paper presented by Charles B. Cain, 
D.V.M., M.S., Royal-Stafolife Mills, Memphis, Tenn., at 


the oni Annual Meeting of the American Veterinary Medi- 
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pathological basis of clinical symptoms en- 
ables him to interpret them and to arrive 
at an accurate diagnosis by several ap- 
proaches. Acquaintance with the pathology 
of nutritional disturbances and infectious 





F. W. Andrews (left), Mount Kisco, N. Y.. and Edwin 
Laitinen, West Hartford, Conn. 


diseases gives him a better insight into 
atypical symptoms and disease applica- 
tions. In fact, the general practitioner with 
a balanced interest in all types of live stock, 
including poultry, should become _ indis- 
pensable to the poultry industry by virtue 
of his well-founded judgment. 

Poultry practice can be made an addi- 
tional source of income without extending 
the radius of one’s territory. It behooves 
the practitioner, therefore, to so inform and 
equip himself that his counsel and services 
will be sought by poultrymen. 

A practitioner’s success is dependent upon 
the success of his clients and of their live- 
stock and poultry enterprises. He has a 
selfish interest in keeping the flocks of his 
clients on a paying basis. 

A veterinarian can no longer dodge poul- 
try work. He must either fortify himself 
with knowledge and experience to render 
worthwhile service or suffer loss of pres- 
tige in his community. Even though he 
does not care to engage in poultry prac- 
tice he is now expected to know the funda- 
mentals of poultry science and parasitology 
and estimates of his work in the control 
of diseases of other animals is discounted 
when he reveals complete ignorance of 
these matters either by comments in the 
poultry yard or recommendations for the 
control of parasites that are incompatible 
with sound poultry husbandry. 
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Paratyphoid Infection of Turkeys” 

Paratyphoid infection of turkeys has be- 
come of increasing importance in recent 
years. An examination of the records of 
this Diagnosis Laboratory during the past 
few years reveals a marked annual in- 
crease in the incidence of this disease 
among turkey poults submitted for exam- 
ination. This infection and pullorum dis- 





J. M. Bryan (left), Birmingham, Ala., and H. W. 
Hayes, Knoxville, Tenn. 


ease are of considerable economic import- 
ance. Unless suitable control measures are 
developed, it is believed that the turkey 
industry will suffer to the extent that many 
persons will find the rearing of these birds 
unprofitable. 

During the past five years 136 cultures 
of Salmonella which had been isolated from 
poults originating from 44 farms were avail- 
able for serological study. The problem of 
paratyphoid infection is very complex and 
sometimes a bit confusing. For example, in 
1939 poults from 22 farms were examined. 
From one farm, which had obtained 12,000 
poults from several sources over a period 
of three months, S. pullorum, S. typhi- 
murium, S. derby, S. give, S. oranienburg, S. 
senftenberg, and S. anatum were isolated, 
and from the same place in previous years 
other Salmonella types had been isolated, 
namely, S. worthington, S. bareilly, and S. 
enteritidis. From another farm, which re- 
ceived poults from one hatchery, cultures 
of S. pullorum, S. chester, S. derby, S. ana- 
tum and S. oranienburg were isolated. Out 
of the 22 outbreaks available for study, 
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Erwin Jungherr, Storrs Agricultural Experiment Sta. 
only seven were attributed to only one Sal- 
monella type, and S. pullorum was encoun- 
tered in 11 of the outbreaks. During the 
past five years, besides S. pullorum and 
Shig. gallinarum, 20 Salmonella types have 
been isolated from turkey poults. 

To further elucidate the question of Sal- 
monella infection in poults, a study was 
undertaken. Two groups of turkeys, each 
consisting of 10 hens and a tom, were em- 
ployed. All were negative to Salmonella 
antigens. Their eggs were exposed by 
smearing feces contaminated with Salmo- 
nella cultures on the shells. They were then 
incubated in an incubator. Practically all 
embryos were infected by this means and 
most of them died before they were 
hatched. Of those that did hatch, a large 
percentage died within 48 hours. Mature 
turkeys fed Salmonella organisms did not 
become infected, but the organisms estab- 
lished themselves within the intestinal 
tract. It was established that (1) the shells 
of turkey eggs may very easily be contam- 
inated naturally with Salmonella, (2) when 
such eggs are incubated a high percentage 
of the embryos will be infected and many 
of them will die, (3) poults hatched from 
such eggs will suffer a high mortality from 
Salmonellosis, and (4) an incubator may 
remain contaminated from one hatching 
Season to the next if it is not disinfected. 





The Pathology of So-Called 
“Pullet Disease”’** 


During the past decade a disease of 
chickens manifesting a definite syndrome 
has aroused the attention of poultrymen 
in the northeastern states. Recently housed 
pullets are affected during the summer 
months. The condition is characterized by 
a sudden drop in egg production and food 
consumption, darkening of the comb, de- 
hydration and diarrhea in a considerable 
proportion of the flock. Severely affected 
birds die within a few hours, while milder 
cases recover. 

Notwithstanding its economic import- 
ance, the disease has hitherto escaped sys- 
tematic investigation and has not been 
defined in terms of either etiology or path- 
ology. As is usual in such cases, numerous 
popular names have been applied, such as 
blue comb, pullet, summer, housing, un- 
known, new, X, XX, and cholera-like dis- 
ease, and contagious indigestion. Although 
some of these terms correctly refer to one 
or another outstanding feature of the syn- 
drome, their multiplicity and their purely 
clinical implications are apt to lead to 
confusion. 

The results of the investigations by 
microscopic methods would justify the in- 
clusion of the various manifestations under 
one entity. 

Ante-mortem examination of typically 
affected individual birds may show differ- 
ent symptoms in various degrees of in- 
tensity. The subjects are usually well de- 
veloped and in an excellent state of nour- 
ishment, with a tendency toward obesity; 
depression is marked and the comb may 
be wilted and cyanotic, hence the popular 
term “blue comb.” The eyes are sunken 
and the legs appear shriveled so as to make 
the superficial veins very prominent. The 
crop may be dilated by liquid or undigested 
solid food material and, if emptied by mas- 
sage, releases sour-smelling contents. A 
profuse malodorous diarrhea is the more 
common feature, although constipation has 
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been observed occasionally. When one at- 
tempts to obtain a blood sample by vene- 
puncture, a great decrease in venous pres- 
sure is observed, in comparison with that 
of normal birds. In some cases high fever 
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up to 112°F. has been observed, while the 
majority show normal or even subnormal 
body temperature. 

In experimental studies all efforts to 
demonstrate an infectious cause of the syn- 
drome have failed, and the present indica- 
tions point toward an essentially degenera- 
tive metabolic process. 

The geographic occurrence of pullet dis- 
ease is not definitely known. While Con- 
necticut supplied the bulk of the material 
studied, specimens were received from 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Dela- 
ware, and found to be indistinguishable 
pathologically. 

Various breeds were found to be suscept- 
ible. Some of the data indicated, although 
not definitely, that Rhode Island Red birds 
are most frequently affected. The majority 
of the cases occur between the ages of 
five and seven months, that is, during early 
production; hence the term “pullet dis- 
ease.” The seasonal incidence, implied in 
the term “summer disease,” is shown by 
the data, the majority of the cases occur- 
ring between June and November, with a 
peak in August. The average morbidity 
amounted to 21.7%, with a range of from 
0.1% to 100%, and the average mortality to 
5.2%, with a range of from 0.2% to 53.3%. 
With such low minima for morbidity and 
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mortality, it is of course quite possible that 
minor outbreaks are entirely overlooked. 

No treatment based upon scientific evi- 
dence is known for pullet disease. From the 
empirical standpoint, dietary treatment 
was given, apparently with success. This 
consists of putting the birds on a special 
wet mash for three hours every other day 
during one week, the composition of the 
wet mash being 50 parts oats, 50 parts bran. 
11 parts molasses, and 5 parts water. Re- 
cently this treatment was augmented by 
medicating the drinking water with either 
1:2000 copper sulphate or 1:4000 potassium 
dichromate, the latter having been suggest- 
ed by Dr. Weisner in Michigan. Medicated 
drinking water is offered in earthenware 
vessels on the days on which the special 
wet mash is given. The results of the treat- 
ment have been fairly satisfactory in most 
cases, but their critical evaluation is im- 
possible at this time. The only definite sug- 
gestion which can be gleaned from the 
application of the treatment is that the 
apparently good results would negate the 
idea that this is an infectious disease and 
strengthen the concept of pullet disease 
as a metabolic disorder. 





A. S. Schlingman, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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The antigizzard erosion factor may be 
multiple. Part of it may be non-fat-soluble. 
The deficiency of this factor causes swell- 
ing and necrosis of the secreting membrane 
of the gizzard. Eroded, crater-like lesions 
frequently develop on the internal surface 
of the gizzard. 

The water-soluble vitamins required by 
chickens are vitamin B, (thiamin), vitamin 
G (riboflavin) , vitamin B, (pyridoxine) , the 


Nutritional Deficiency Diseases 
of Chickens” 
When chickens are fed a ration markedly 
deficient in certain essential nutritive sub- 
stances, morbid processes with characteristic 
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symptoms develop. With the exception of 
manganese and iodine deficiencies, all the 
nutritional deficiency diseases of chickens 
are due to a lack of vitamins. 

The fat-soluble vitamins required by 
chickens are vitamins A, D, E, K and the 
antigizzard erosion factor. 

Vitamin A deficiency in chickens is char- 
acterized by slow growth, high susceptibility 
to disease and increased mortality. The le- 
sions consist of creamy-white pustules in the 
roof of the mouth and along the esophagus, 
accumulation of urates in the ureters and 
xerophthalmia (nutritional roup). 

Vitamin D deficiency in chickens is char- 
acterized by rickets—a stilted, stiff-legged 
gait, uncertain balance, enlarged joints, 
bending of the rib ends, spinal curvature 
and crooked breast bones. 

Vitamin E deficiency is characterized by 
permanent sterility in the male and tem- 
porary reproductive failure in the female. 

Vitamin K deficiency is characterized by 
a failure of the blood to clot. Death from 
hemorrhage may occur from any trauma- 
tism that ruptures blood vessels. The hemor- 
rhage may be external, subcutaneous, intra- 
muscular or intraperitoneal. 


8° Abstract of a paper presented by L. C. Norris, Ph.D., 
Department of Poultry Husbandry, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., at the 77th Annual Meeting of the American 
Veterinary Med. Asso., Washington, D. C., Aug. 26-30, 1940. 
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anti-dermatosis vitamin (pantothenic acid) 
and a number of other factors not yet iden- 
tified chemically. 

Vitamin B, deficiency is characterzed by 
loss of appetite, emaciation, impaired diges- 
tion, general weakness and frequent con- 
vulsions. 

Vitamin G deficiency is characterized by 
arrested growth and high mortality, leg pa- 
ralysis and low fertility. 

Vitamin B, was not recognized until very 
recently as essential for chickens. The lack 
of it results in an ‘abnormal, jerky gait. 

A deficiency disease due to the anti-der- 
matosis vitamin (filtrate factor) is charac- 
terized by granular eyelids, a viscous exu- 
date from the.eyes that causes the lids to 
stick together, crusty scabs at the corners 
of the mouth and sometimes around the 
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vent, liver damage and we tsa changes 
in the spinal cord. 

Manganese deficiency is characterized by 
perosis (slipped tendon), but there appear 
to be other substances involved. Recent re- 
search indicates that an organic factor (cho- 
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line) as well as manganese is necessary for 
the prevention of perosis. 

Iodine deficiency is characterized by 
goiter, the thyroid gland sometimes being 
enlarged 20 times the normal size. 

Not all nutritional deficiencies in chickens 
are evidenced by characteristic symptoms. 
Such non-specific symptoms as retarded 
growth, uneven development, roughened 
plumage, lowered egg production, lowered 
fertility and loss of weight are often the 
result of inadequate nutrition. 

Of the specific deficiencies, only deficiency 
diseases due to vitamin A deficiency, vita- 
min D deficiency, vitamin G deficiency and 
manganese deficiency appear to be of any 
practical importance. Except in the case of 
these deficiencies, it is ordinarily unneces- 
sary to resort to the use of special vitamin 
carriers in order to make poultry rations 
nutritionally adequate. 

The specific deficiencies are easily recog- 
nized because they present characteristic 
symptoms. It is more difficult to determine 
the cause of non-specific nutritional defi- 
ciencies. 
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Inheritance as a Factor in 
Poultry Disease Research” 

The modern concept of disease recognizes 
the interdependence of three variable fac- 
tors—the inherited capacity of the host, the 
characterization of the disease producing 
agent and the environment which may ma- 
terially influence the reaction of the host to 
the pathogen. 

These concepts, although modern, are not 
new. The earliest known writings on disease 
include the concept of contagion, but it did 
not take its proper place in biologic thought 
until after the brilliant discoveries of 
Pasteur. 

The concept of constitution as a factor in 
disease was clearly defined by Hippocrates 
and found a place in medical literature for 
two thousand years. It was eclipsed, how- 
ever, by a revival of the concept of con- 
tagion following the work of Pasteur. 

The concept of environment as a variable 
in disease is likewise of very ancient origin, 
and has persisted with fewer adversities 
than beset the other two principles. 

Until quite recently, evidence of heritable 
differences in susceptibility to disease among 
animals was confined to demonstrations of 
species and racial differences. Definite evi- 
dence of genetic differences in susceptibility 
among families within species is only a score 
of years old. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
research worker in animal disease should 
strive for experimental material with a 
known genetic background; that is, with 
host material of known resistance or sus- 
ceptibility. 

With inbred mice, Webster was successful 
in obtaining standardized reaction in the 
transmission experiments. He states, how- 
ever, that studies now underway indicate 
that the level of resistance which is inher- 
ited can be altered by many environmental 
factors, not the least of which is diet. 

The science of genetics has demonstrated 
beyond doubt that the fundamental aspects 
of heritability are relatively simple. There 
is enough information available to show 
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that’ innate resistance or susceptibility to 
disease exists in breeds and varieties of 
animals. The problem is to breed these ani- 
mals in such a way as to establish strains 
or families whose 
progeny will react to 

specific tests with a 

high degree of pre- 

diction. 

The commonly 
considered natural 
barriers against in- 
fection with which 
each functionally 
and structurally 
normal individual is 
endowed include the 
integument, the se- 
cretions and body 
fluids and the cells 
comprising the tissues. Obviously these de- 
fenses may be subject to intraspecies and 
individual variations. 

Among species insusceptibility to some 
diseases has been variously ascribed to nat- 
ural antibodies, to lack of suitable nutritive 
factors or to unfavorable temperature en- 
vironment. The actual mechanism of in- 
herited immunity to many diseases of ani- 
mals remains largely unsolved. 

Much knowledge which has been acquired 
from studies of inherent constitution in cer- 
tain non-infectious, infectious and parasitic 
diseases of poultry serves to emphasize the 
need for further comprehensive work with 
due consideration for constitutional as well 
as environmental factors. 

In using the terms resistance or immunity 
or susceptibility care in definition is im- 
perative. Not all of the individuals compris- 
ing resistant strains of plants or animals 
are absolutely immune to specific diseases; 
neither are all members of susceptible 
Strains, susceptible. 

It appears that few if any resistant stocks, 
either plant or animal, are completely im- 
mune to a specific pathogen. There seems 
to be an unexplainable number of indi- 
viduals in the most resistant strains which 
deviate from expectation in that they be- 
come infected when inoculated. 
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Experiments in Resistance to Fowl 
Sarcoma, Strain 13° 

Fowl sarcoma, Strain 13, is a spindle-cell 
type of transmissible tumor readily trans- 
ferred from chicken to chicken by tumor 
transplants or by filtrate of tumor tissue. 
Injected intramuscularly, it produces a tu- 
mor at the site of injection; injected intra- 
venously, it produces sarcomatosis of the 
liver, spleen and sometimes of the bone 
marrow. Occasionally a chicken is found 
that appears resistant, and sometimes one 
is found in which the tumor is not pro- 
gressive and sometimes regresses. 

Most chickens injected with Strain 13, 
develop tumors that grow rapidly and cause 
death in a relatively short time. Occasion- 
ally a chicken is encountered that does not 
develop a tumor. Usually chickens that do 
not develop a tumor at the first injection 
develop one later. However, it has been 
noticed over several years that occasionally 
a chicken never develops a tumor even on 
repeated injections. Twelve such resistant 
birds were found among those used in seven 
experiments. There is also some variation 
in the “takes” in different lots of material. 

Chickens carrying fowl sarcoma, Strain 
13, whether located intramuscularly or in- 
tradermally, are resistant to further injec- 
tion with this strain. 

38 Abstract of a paper presented by E. L. Stubbs, V.M.D., 
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Pullorum Disease in Barred 
Plymouth Rock and New 
Hampshire Red Chickens” 

There has been a growing tendency on 
the part of poultrymen in Virginia to think 
of New Hampshire Red chickens as being 


O. V. Brumley (left), Dean of the College of Veter- 
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more susceptible than other breeds to pul- 
lorum disease. They not only feel that the 
chicks of this breed are more susceptible 
and die in greater numbers from the dis- 
ease than chicks of other breeds, but also 
maintain that when the grown birds of this 
breed are tested by the agglutination test 
a greater number of reactors occur, and 
that reactors continue to recur even on re- 
peated tests at short intervals. 


In a comparative study of the susceptibil- 
ity of Barred Plymouth Rock and New 
Hampshire Red breeds of chickens to pul- 
lorum disease it was found that 99 Barred 
Plymouth Rock chicks out of 100 and 98 
New Hampshire Red chicks out of 99 could 
be raised until eight weeks of age, and that 
all were free from pullorum disease, as in- 
dicated by a negative reaction to the stan- 
dard tube agglutination test at the age of 
five months. Identical exposure of the two 
breeds to pullorum infection at and after 
five months of age resulted in there being 
five times as many New Hampshire Reds 
as Barred Plymouth Rocks definitely in- 
fected—a statistically significant difference. 


39 Abstract of a paper presented by 
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Transmission Experiments with 
Iritis of Fowls*° 

Iritis as referred to in this paper is char- 
acterized by a fading of the iris, which 
becomes slate grey or bluish in color. The 
iris frequently shows in the beginning a de- 
pigmented circle around the pupil. All 
agree that iritis is an association of the 
so-called fowl paralysis complex and that 
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the etiologic agent or agents is a filterable 
virus. 

In an experiment three matings were 
made: (1) Iritis males on iritis females, 
(2) normal males on iritis females, and (3) 
iritis males on normal females. Forty hens 
were used in each mating. The results over 
a 14-month period were: 

In mating No. 1: Twenty-one of 26 of 
the progeny developed some form of range 
paralysis. 

In mating No. 2: Seventeen of 25 chickens 
hatched from this mating developed some 
form of range paralysis. 

In mating No. 3: Six of 40 birds devel- 
oped some form of range paralysis. 

All eggs and the chickens hatched from 
them were so handled as to avoid any pos- 
sible infection, and the conclusion seems 
inescapable that the infection was trans- 
mitted through the egg. 

Attempts to transmit the disease by the 
injection of ovarian tissue, testicular tis- 
sue and blood from iritis birds gave posi- 
tive results in a large percentage of the 
attempts. 
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Laboratory Tests of the Potency 
of Rabies Vaccines" 


The widespread occurrence of rabies is 
ample evidence of the need for better 
methods of control. Since the principal res- 
ervoir of disease lies in the dog population, 
better control can be brought about only by 
improved policing to restrict the circulation 
of dogs and by methods of mass vaccination 
to enhance the natural immunity of dogs. 
It is unfortunate that recent laboratory 
work has been interpreted as casting doubt 
upon the efficacy of such preventive vacci- 
nation. This interpretation, though not 
legitimate, could nevertheless arise only be- 
cause of a paucity of sound scientific knowl- 
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edge concerning the vaccines in use and the 
consequences of their application. 


Before any precise evaluation can be put 
upon the prophylactic vaccination of dogs, 
two separate problems must be met. The 
first involves a quantitative study of the 
immunizing value of available vaccines. 
The second involves a determination of the 
degree of immunity that can be conveyed 
to dogs by vaccines of known potency and 
a decision as to the dose and mode of vac- 
cination needed to protect them against 
field exposures to rabies; this combined lab- 
oratory and field investigation must in its 
ame Ue indie kakeronictes, To" Met Keece 
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final aspect be based on a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the first problem. 
In our laboratory we have been develop- 
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ing the first as it presents itself to the man- 
ufacturer of vaccines. The present paper is 
mainly devoted to a statement of results 
obtained thus far in this investigation. The 
problem itself is complex and can be ap- 
proached from a variety of standpoints. 
Ours has been based on the assumption that 
the primary responsibility of a manufac- 
turer is to supply a product whose merit can 
be demonstrated by a scientifically accept- 
able test and whose quality can be main- 
tained by the routine application of this 
test. 

Because of their cost and variable sus- 


George W. Stiles, M.D. (left), B. A. I., Denver, Colo., 

and H. D. Port, State Veterinarian, Cheyenne, Wyo., 

Doctor Port is president of the U. S. Live Stock Sani- 

tary Association. He was talking, not preparing to 
bite, as might appear 








ceptibility, dogs cannot be used for such a 
test. Webster’s extensive work on rabies in 
mice has, however, supplied a sound scien- 
tific basis for testing vaccines. Our work is 
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essentially an extension and adaptation of 
his procedures. 

There are a number of steps to be taken 
for the solution of our problem. The first is 
the selection of a uniform mouse test simple 
and inexpensive enough to be used routinely 
as a common basis for all other work. For a 
number of reasons Webster’s original test 
could not be used without modification. After 
a study of the various conditions involved 
we have developed a simpler test which will 
discriminate between potent and weak vac- 
cines and which can feasibly be applied to 
all manufactured lots of vaccine. As a sec- 
ond step in our program we have sought to 
gain an understanding of the vaccines we 
now manufacture by subjecting many lots 
of both human and canine rabies vaccines 
to this test. We next tested a number of 
competitor vaccines under the same condi- 
tions. The virus used in these tests to meas- 
ure the immunity resulting from vaccina- 
tion was the fixed strain carried by this 
laboratory. Since there is every reason to 
assume that fixed strains have been modi- 
fied by prolonged cultivation we then com- 
pared the immunity provided by various vac- 
cines when challenged by different strains 
of fixed virus and by recently isolated 
“street” virus. The results of these experi- 
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ments supported the assumption of differ- 
ences between strains and immediately 
raised the question of whether vaccines 
made with different strains were equally 
effective in inducing immunity. We have ac- 
cordingly made experimental vaccines with 
each of these fixed viruses, always follow- 
ing the same manufacturing procedure, and 
have tested them against homologous and 
heterologous viruses. 

It is our belief that we already have two 
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important practical results. In the first 
place this work provides a satisfactory basis 
for further experiments, now under way, 
designed to establish such important points 
as the keeping qualities of rabies vaccines, 
the optimal conditions for their manufac- 
ture, etc. Likewise of immediate practical 
importance is the proof that, though a con- 
siderable amount of the canine rabies vac- 
cine now on the market is too weak to 
immunize mice, it is nevertheless scientifi- 
cally possible and economically feasible to 
produce vaccines of a demonstrable po- 
tency. There thus remains no valid scientific 
reason for the continued sale and use of 
clearly impotent vaccines. We believe that 
the elimination of such vaccines through 
the enforced routine application of a fair 
mouse test is a step that could profitably 
be taken at once. By helping to restore a 
proper confidence in the value of wide- 
spread canine vaccination it would inevit- 
ably assist in the better control of rabies. 
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The Efficacy of the Single Intra- 
peritoneal Injection Method of 
Canine Rabies Vaccination“ 

Six groups of vaccinated dogs were tested 
in parallel with a similar number of con- 
trol dogs to determine the antigenic value 
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of a single intraperitoneal injection of 5cc 
of commercial phenol-treated canine vac- 
cine. A dog brain street virus in a 10% sus- 
pension was employed as a test inoculum 
and was administered in 0.5cc amounts into 
each masseter muscle. The various groups 
were tested 30 to 34 days after vaccination. 
When vaccinated intraperitoneally with 
5cc of a phenol-treated commercial canine 
rabies vaccine, 36.5% of a group of 52 vac- 
cinated dogs developed rabies, as compared 
with 54.0% of 63 unvaccinated dogs. 

A 5cc dose of commercial vaccine given 
subcutaneously confers a higher degree of 
protection. In a previously reported experi- 
ment, 24.8% of 105 dogs vaccinated subcu- 
taneously with this vaccine died of rabies 
following test virus inoculation, while 55.0% 
of 120 unvaccinated dogs succumbed to the 
disease after administration of the virus. 

On the basis of these two experimental 
studies, the subcutaneous method of in- 
jecting canine rabies vaccine would appear 
to be preferable to the intraperitoneal. 
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Small Animal Dentistry“ 


Dentistry is an important phase of every 
small animal practice. A study of 10,000 
hospital case records shows that 12.76% of 
all patients treated in the hospital re- 
quired some dental attention. 

Dentistry is good business and pleasant. 
Cases are seldom a matter of life and 
death, nor do we have emergency night 
calls or rush after-hour appointments. 
Nevertheless any pet owner or the attend- 
ing veterinarian who has seen the improve- 
ment in health that follows the extraction 
of diseased teeth and cleaning up of gum 
infections will recognize the importance of 
this branch of veterinary science. 

It is best to administer an anesthetic to 
any dog that is of such a nature as to be 
difficult to control. In healthy dogs that do 
not require extensive work, ether may allow 
quite sufficient time. Penthothal sodium in- 
travenously gives complete anesthesia for 
10 to 20 minutes, and is used successfully 
for most extraction work. The dosage is 
1/8 to 1/5 grains per pound of weight. 
Nembutal anesthesia is recommended for 
dental operations such as removal of canine 
tusks and 4th premolars that must be split, 
and firmly embedded roots that require the 
use of a dental chisel or root elevator. 

In cases that would be poor anesthetic 
risks because of age, toxemia or debility, a 
technic of combining a sedative dose of 
nembutal and a local anesthetic injected 
in the mandibular and maxillary nerves 
has given considerable success. 
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Rabies in Houston 

In Houston, Tex., the city veterinary so- 
ciety and the humane association have not 
got along well together; nor has the city got 
along well with its dogs. Recently the city 
council employed a firm of experts on muni- 
cipal government to make a survey of the 
city’s need in the matter of government and 
advise it. The experts’ fee was $25,000. Their 
findings in the matter of dog licensing and 
rabies control needs were almost identical 
with recommendations the city veterinary 
society had made more than two years ago. 
Needless to say, the veterinary society is en- 
thusiastically supporting the recommenda- 
tions of the governmental experts and urg- 
ing their adoption upon the city council, 

Findings and recommendations of the 
experts are substantially the following: 


1. The humane association (which re- 
ceives the dog license fees and other funds 
from the city and is virtually a department 
of the city government accountable only to 
itself) spends too much of its time in pre- 
venting or alleviating cruelty to animals and 
not enough in stamping out rabies. 

2. The humane department has a top- 
heavy staff and only 3 collectors of stray dogs. 

3. The incidence of rabies in Houston is 
the highest of any city in the state. The city 
furnished free 269 Pasteur treatments last 
year and 143 of 260 dog heads examined 
were positive for rabies. [This does not in- 
clude cases of rabies that are diagnosed 
clinically and destroyed either by the veteri- 
narian or at the dog pound without sending 
the head to the health department, nor 
persons who pay for their own Pasteur treat- 
ment. It is thought such unrecorded cases of 
both kinds exceed the number of recorded 
cases by a wide margin.] 

4. The humane department operated at a 
cost of $14,097 last year but collected only 
$2,537 in dog license fees. This latter sum 
is less than one-sixth the average of dog 
license fees collected in cities the size of 
Houston. 

5. The present program of the humane 
department is clearly ineffective in rabies 
control. More attention should be given to 
picking up and destroying strays. Strays 
taken to a dog pound should be destroyed 
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instead of being given to anyone who will 
pay the fee for collection. [Within a week 
after this recommendation was made, a dog 
taken from the pound six days earlier, de- 
veloped rabies and bit ten persons. Obviously 
it was infected when released by the Hu- 
mane Board.] ‘ 

6. All dogs should be vaccinated against 
rabies not less than twice yearly. 

7. The city veterinarian should be respon- 
sible to the city health department instead 
of to the humane department as at present. 
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Medical Group to Aid Defense 

This country’s defense preparations must 
include a medical program as well as appro- 
priations for increased armed forces accord- 
ing to the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 

To facilitate the medical profession’s part 
in the defense program, a committee of 
medical preparedness has been created by 
the A.M.A. to codperate with the advisory 
committee on national defense, the Army 
and Navy Medical Corps and the Public 
Health Service. 

The committee, authorized by the House 
of Delegates at the annual meeting of the 
association in Atlantic City last June, is 
composed of fifteen physicians practicing in 
various sections of the country and is 
headed by Dr. Irvin Abell, Louisville, Ky. 

Its functions include: 

1. Consideration of problems involved in 
supplying adequate medical personnel for mili- 
tary, naval and civilian needs under any con- 
tingency. 

2. Provide for adequate personnel to handle 
physical examinations, particularly of men 
conscripted for the medical service, men as- 
signed to vocational training and persons on 
relief. 

3. To represent the association in confer- 
ences with the surgeon generals of the Army, 
Navy and Public Health Services, and with 
other Governmental agencies. 

4. To codperate with state committees on 
medical preparedness. 

5. To receive recommendations from state 
committees on physicians whose services are 
believed necessary for maintenance of civilian 
health and who. should, in the opinion of the 
committees, be exempt from military service. 

6. To assist in the verification of qualifica- 
tions of physicians desired for service in the 
Army or other national defense work. 





